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SALUTATORY 

X 

It  will  not  do  .'uiy  longer  to  discuss  the  ftituro  or  even  the 
present  of  Alaska,  "tlie  i^reat  oountry,"'  in  rounded  sentences 
and  glitterinjT  generalities.  One  is  prone  to  go  into  raptures 
over  a  superb,  vigorous  and  invigorating-  climate,  scenery,  the 
like  of  which  cannot  l;e  excelled  for  grandeur,  sublimity  and 
natural  beauiv  in  the  whole  world:  a  past  tilled  with  romantic 
incidents,  stirring  action,  and  the  i-xidences  of  a  ni.irvelous  pre- 
historic, life,  and  in  every  rugged  clifT,  deformities  due  to  Nat- 
ure's convulsions  in  a  time  beyond  the  abilit\-  of  man  to  com- 
pute. 

I'.ut,  the  rapid  changes  that  have  occurred  since  the  magic 
cry  of  "Gold"  arrested  the  attention  of  the  hardy  anil  intrepid 
American  miner,  have  served  to  dwarf  into  insignificance  in 
the  twentieth  century  materialistic  miml  whatever  of  romance 
or  historic  interest  attached  to  Alaska:  and  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  little  book  to  satisfy  the  inc|uiring  business  man,  manufac- 
turer, miner,  merchant  and  capitalist  on  the  score  of  his  personal 
interest.  It  is  his  demand  that  a  summary  be  made  of  actual 
achievement,  and  in  its  light  to  answer  for  him  some  vital  ques- 
tions :  What  has  Alaska  yielded  as  her  part  of  the  world's  treas- 
ure house ;  what  has  she  to  offer  of  nature's  wealth,  and  what 
has  she  in  natural  resources?  Does  she  ofifer  to  the  capita!i.st 
a  fair  return  for  money  invested?  Will  the  employment  of 
brawn  and  brain  yield  a  return  equal  to  or  greater  than  all 
other  parts  of  the  world?  These  are  questions  that  are  apropos 
of  the  day.  and  some  of  which  it  is  purposed  here  to  answer. 
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['■M-liaps  iti  tid  utliir  way  rotild  tlu'  innate  and  natural  capa 
hilitics  of  Alaska  bt-  iiiwrc  clearly  or  ct^iivinfiiiyl}  sol  Icjrtli  than 
by  Rivin,;^  a  very  brief  bistory  of  this  Company,  an  orj,'atii/atu>n 
tliat  lias  j^rowti  from  a  >mall  ami  tetUative  experimeni  a  few 
years  aj(o  into  wliat  is  today  one  ^  •■  the  larpest  mercantile  con 
cerns  of  the  new  world.  Indeed.  th;s  'Company's  history  is  a  part 
and  parcel  of  the  history  of  Alaska  tincc  the  early  days  of  \S*jJ. 
wlien  its  tirst  small  be^jinnin;/  or  o;  all  the  factors  which  have 
entered  into  the  development  of  th!,-.  j::;iand  coimtry  none  havi' 
lontrlbuted  more  larpely  than  th«  North  American  Transport  a 
tion  and  Tradinjx  Company,  b}  its  bold  strike  into  the  interior, 
the  establishment  of  snpi)ly  depots,  where  miners  could  secure 
the  necessaries  of  the  existence  and  occupation  far  beUnv  that 
ft)r  which  they  otherwise  could  have  had  them;  its  complete  and 
safe  transportation  facilities:  its  voluntary  mail  service  in  the 
old  days:  all  these  have  been  a  pari  of  the  history  of  Alaska  ami 
of  this  Company. 

In  April,  1892,  J.  j.  Hesly,  J.  C.  Barr  and  C.  H.  Hamilton 
chartered  the  steamer  "Alice  I'.lanchard"  at  Seattle,  and,  loadini:; 
aboard  material  for  the  river  steamer  "\\  B.  Weare'"  atul  threi' 
hundred  tons  of  supjilies.  t!iey  arrived  at  St.  Michael  in  July  of 
the  same  year.  They  ijot  as  far  as  the  Nulato  that  year,  the 
"freeze  up"  overtakiuLi:  them  at  that  point.  The  folhnvinj;  sum- 
mer they  proceeded  as  far  as  I'ort  Cudaliy,  where  they  estab 
lished  their  first  tradin.u  post.  The  business  has  steadily  ^jrowii 
since  that  time,  until  now  the  Comi)any  has  tradintj  posts  at  St. 
Michael.  AVeare.  Kanipari.  Peavy  on  the  Koyukuk.  lM)rt  ^'ukon. 
Circle  City,  Ea^do.  l'"o'-t  Ciulahy  and  l^awson.  Many  thousands 
of  tons  of  supplies  are  taken  to  these  post  annually:  a  number 
of  ocean  .q:oin,u-  vessels  are  employed  carryinsj  passengers  and 
trei.ght  to  St.  Michael.  Xonie  and  .Meutian  Island  points,  and 
eleven  of  its  river  steamers  ply  the  Yukon  and  its  tributaries 
reaching;  into  all  parls  of  the  country. 
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NORTH  AMERICAN  TRANSPORTATION  AND 
TRADING  CD'S  FLEET 


,    OCEAN  STEAMSHIPS. 

"S.    S.    ROANOKE"— Lloyds    register,    Ai.      iron    hull,    three 
decks,  single  screw. 
Length,  300  feet ;  beam,  42  feet. 

Tonnage,  2,354;  passenger  capacity,  500;  electric  lighted. 
Speed,  15  knots;  draft,  19  feet. 
Engines,  Compound  Surface  Condensing. 
Armament,  one  one-pounder  rapid  fire  iMaxim  gun. 

"S.  S.  SAX1\\    \XA"— Lloyd's  Register  Ai. 
Length,  18-  feet;  beam,  37  feet. 
Tonnage,  1,250;  passenger  capacity,  115. 
Speed,  12  knots;  draft,  16  feet. 
Electric   lighted. 
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RIVER  STEAMERS— Freight  and  Passenger. 

"WILL  H.  LSOM"— Now  l)uil(ling:    will  bo  the  most  powerftil 
and  modern  boat  in  Alaska. 
Wood  hull ;  tonnage,  500. 
Stern  wheel,  flat  bottom. 
Electric  lighted. 

"J.  C.  BARR" — Iron  hull ;  flat  bottom ;  stern  wheel. 

Built  1898;  registered  tonnage,  316;  electric  lighted. 

"P.  B.  WEARE'-Wood  hull;  flat  bottom;  stern  wheel. 
Built  1892:  registered  tonnage,  300. 

"JOHN  J.  HEALY"— Wood  hull ;  flat  bottom :  stern  wheel. 
Built  1896:  registered  tonnage.  320. 
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RIVER  STEAMERS — Freight  and  Passenger — Continued. 

"JOIIX   I  Ti  ).\in"'— Wood  hull:  flat  bottom;  stem  wheel. 
Lens^th.  190  feet:  beam,  32  feet;  electric  lij^hted. 
I'li'll    iSijS;  i-e;4-islere(l  tonnas^e.  45.). 

l'asie>l  trip  St.  Michael  to  Dawson.  12' j  days;    round  trip, 
[<Si..  days. 

"C.  11.  llA.MlL'roX"— Wood  hull;  Hat  bottom;  stern  wheel. 
Len.c^th,  IQO  feet;  beam,  32  feet;  electric  lighted. 
lUiilt    1.^97;  registered  tonnage,  297. 

"T.  C.   f'OWER"— Wood  hull;  flat  bottom;  stern  wheel. 
Length,   190  feet;  beam,  32  feet;  electric  lighted. 
Built   1898;  registered  tonnage,  482. 

HARBOR  BOATS. 

"KLOXDIKl-:"— Wood  hull;  flat  bottom;  stern  wheel. 
Built  1898;  tonnage.  75. 
Towing  capacity.  500  tons. 

"ST.  ^UCHAEL"— Wood  hull:  flat  bottom;    stcrm  wheel. 
Tonnage,  60:  towing  capacity,  300  tons. 

OCEAN  SAILING  VESSELS. 

"SCHOONER    MARY    ANN"— W^oodcn    hull;   freighter;   ton- 
nage, 160. 

TUGS  AND  LAUNCHES. 

"CELLV"— Wood  hull;  tonnage,  60. 
One  tug  now  building. 

RIVER  FREIGHT  BARGES. 

"J.  J.  MITCHELL"— Wood  hull;  flat  bottom. 
Built  1898;  tonnage,  180. 

"C.  L.  HUTCHINSON"— W^Dod  hull;  flat  bottom. 
lUiilt  1898;  tonnage,  180. 

"NO.  3"— Wood  hull :  flat  bottom. 
Built  1898;  tonnage,   180. 

"JOHN  H.  D\\IGHT"— Wood  hull;  flat  bottom. 
Built  1898 ;  tonnage,  600. 
Six  additional  barges  in  course  of  construction. 

tt 
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SAILING  DATES     -^ 

l-'roiu  Sc-attk'  lo  Nome.  Tort  Cilareiice  and  Si.  Michael, 
steamsliips  "Roanoke"  :uul  "Santa  Af.a.'" 

Tlu-  stcanishit)  "Roanoki,"  L'.  S.  n'ail  carrier  and  treasure 
hiiat,  will  sail  t'r.mi  Seattle  on  or  ahoni  May  2g{\\,  and  the  fast 
and  commodious  steamship  "Santa  .Ana.'"  U.  S.  mail  carrier,  will 
sail  from  Seattle  on  or  about  May  271I1,  iQOi,  for  Nome  and 
St.    Michael. 

(.'onneclions  with  coastwise  vessels  will  be  made  at  Nome 
lor  I'ort  I  larence,  where  are  located  the  new  camps  of  Teller 
City  and  I'.eriui,'-  t.'it}-  and  which  will  be  the  outt"niin<;'  (xiints  for 
the  lUnestone  ruid  KouL^arok  districts,  makini;' close  connections 
at  Nome  with  coastwise  \essels  for  Port  Safety,  'rojjkuk  and 
Golo\in  Haw 

At  St.  -Michael  connection  will  be  made  with  this  company's 
fleet  oi'  maj^iiiticent  Yukon  river  steamers  for  Russian  Mission 
(new  t,-;iil  lo  i\uskokwim  ri\er  di^ninsa^s),  lJ<dy  Cross  Mission, 
An\ik.  Kalia.ii',  Nulato,  Koyukuk.  W'eare  ('ranana).  Rampart. 
i'orl  \  r/ki)!!,  Circle  t'iiy,  k'.a^le  til}-,  hort  C'udahy  i  h'orty  .Mile) 
and    I  )avvson. 

Some  Alaska  transportation  companies  may  advertise  sail- 
iui::  dates  in  \\)v\\  or  early  1.1  .May.  but  this  companv  has  been 
in  operation  liie  past  nine  years,  and  by  actual  experience  has 
learned  that  from  June  H)th  to  25111  are  jT;enerally  the  earliest 
dates  for  \  essels  to  make  their  way  thr<)U>4h  the  ice  (tf  i^>erin<i  Sea. 

It  is  our  aim  to  '.^ixe  the  iiesl  and  most  satisfactory  service 
possible,  and  for  this  reason  we  ha\e  decided  on  sailing  dates 
as  above  in  order  not  id  kee]t  our  passengers  at  sea  several  weeks 
endangering'  their  lives  b\  ice  which  would  be  encountered  in 
Bering  Sea  by  sailing  at  earlier  dates. 

Sailing  dates  for  season  looi  (subject  to  change  without 
notice)  will  be  on  or  about  dates  as  follows: 

S.  S.  "Roanoke" — May  29th.  July  ()th,  .August  17th.  Septem- 
ber 17th  and  October  22nd. 

S.  S.  "Santa  Ana'" — May  27th,  July  qth.  August  26th,  Oc- 
tober ist. 
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NORTH  AMERICAN  TRANSPORTATION  &  TRADING  CO. 

STATIONS 


ALASKA 


YUKON   ^ 
TERRITORY   / 


St.  Michael. 
Nome. 

Port  Clarence. 
Council    City. 
Hamilton. 
Pcavy. 
Weare. 
Rampart. 
Fort    Yukon. 
Circle  City. 
Eajjle  City. 
Steel  Creek. 

Forty  Mile.- 
Fort  Cudaliy. 
Dawson. 

Crand  l-'orks. 


Steamer  P,  n.  Wkare  Woodikc.  Up  on  the  Yukon. 
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TABLE  OF  DISTANCES 


ST.  MICHAEL  TO :—  Miles. 

Pastoli  (mouth  of  the  Yukon)    65 

Kootlik    80 

Hamilton  (warehouse)   100 

Andreafski    21»> 

Rosbrowski    Village    255 

Barr's  Harbor  310 

Russian    Mission    320 

Koserefski    (Holy  Cross  Mission)    410 

Anvik    460 

Kaltag  (portage  to  coast)    625 

Kennicott   Bluff    640 

Nulato    650 

Kobrines   800 

Weare  (mouth  of  Tanana)   900 

Rapids   935 

Rampart    City    (Manook    Creek )     975 

Fort  Hamilton    1.035 

Mouth  of  Porcupine  River    1 ,245 

Fort  Yukon   1 .255 

Circle    City     1 .330 

Charley    River     1 .385 

Seventy    Mile    Creek    1 ,440 

Eagle    City    1 .475 

Boundary 1  500 

Squaw  Rock    1 .525 

Cliff   Creek    1 .530 

Fort  Cudahy    1 .540 

Forty    Mile    1 ,542 

Fort    Reliance    1 ,593 

Dawson  City   1,605 

Indian  River   1,633 

Ogilvie    1,853 

Stewar*  River  1,676 

White  River    1,686 

Half  Way   IjOg 

Selwyn    1  j51 

Selkirk  1  jgl 

Hutchiku    1,819 

Five    Fingers    1.839 

Tantalus   1,869 

Little  Salmon   1.899 

Big  Salmon   1  935 

Hootalinqua   1.969 
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ST.  MICHAELS  TO— Continued.  A/i/fs 

Lower  I.ahargc   1 ,999 

I'pper    I.ahargc    2,030 

Takcna    2,043 

White  Horse   2,058 

Miles   Canyon    2.062 

l.al<e    Marsh    2,088 

MoClintoc'k   2,098 

Five-Mile  River 2,1  (t7 

Tagisli  Post   2.119 

Cariboo  Crossing   2,139 

P'oot  of  Lake 2,143 

Bennett   2,169 

ykagway    '. t 2,209 

SEATTLE  TO  :— 

Skagway    (Inside   passage)    1,000 

Dutch  Harboi-   1 ,750 

i-ort    Clarence    2.540 

Nome   2.530 

St.  Michael  2,550 

NOME   TO    (Commencing   at    N.    A.    T.    &    T.    Co.'s    Store) 

NORTHWESTERLY  :— 

Indian   Village 5 

Penny    River     10.4 

Cripple    River    12. 

Sonora    Creek     1  (5.4 

Sinrock   26.2 

Cape  Rodney   31.6 

Fox  &  Hendren  Roadhouse 24.7 

Indian   Village    43.4 

New  Eldorado   Roadhouse    47.5 

Fairview  River  49, (^ 

Indian  House    (Ft.  Douglas)    60.8 

Port  Clarence  Harbor   70 

Indian  Village  (Bering  Sea  side  of  Sand  Spit)   83 

Indian  Village  (Port  Clarence  side  of  Sand  Spit) 85 

End  of  Sand  Spit 87.5 

Cape  York 102 

Cape  Prince  of  Wales 169 

SOUTHEASTERLY:— 

Nome  River  3.3 

Hastings   Creek    9.8 

Cape    Nome  13 

Port  Safety   21.5 

Bonanza    36 

Topkuk 50 

Chinik  (Golovin  Bay)   85 
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ROUTES  TO  ALASKA 
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There  aro  notably  twu  routes  to  the  «-reat  XorthhuiU  uohl 
Fields—  thai  by  uay  of  Skagway,  over  the  railway  atul  down 
tin-  \id<<>n  ki\er;  that  of  the  open  sea  U)  way  points  alonsr  the 
e<jast,  Ml-  t(.  St.  Michael  and  thence  up  the  ri\er.  V\)  to  u  year 
or  so  a.ui)  ilu  relative  advantages  of  these  two  routes  were  open 
discussions:  with  the  last  seascju,  ht)wever.  this  discussion  was 
practicall}  ended  by  the  splendid  ocean  and  lower  river  service 
furnished  by  the  larg^e  transportation  companies,  and  bv  more 
accurate  data  concerning-  the  short  seas'Mi  of  .»\frland.  railway 
and  upi)er  river  travel,  and  the  uncertainties  of  good^  and 
freight  reaching:  tl'^'ir  destination,  either  at  the  opening-  or  clos- 
ing of  navigation.  Moreover,  large  risks  are  alway>  taken  on 
the  Lynn  C'anal  route,  as  evidenced  by  the  great  nund)er  of 
accidents  to  Canal  steamers;  also  on  the  upper  river  i)y  reason 
of  the  wrecks  at  Rii;k  and  Five  Fin,ger  Rapids. 

There  is,  thereft)re,  no  longfer  doubt  in  the  niinils  of  the 
well  informed  that  the  open  ocean  routes  to  Alaska  is  the  only 
feasible  one.  Its  advantages  in  time,  safety  and  certainty  of 
arrival  and  the  ability  to  g-o  earlier  to  Xome  and  way  points, 
and  to  leave  much  later,  make  it  an  argument  that  is  self 
evident. 

The  steamship  "Roanoke,"  belonging-  to  the  North  Ameri- 
can Transportation  and  Trading-  Company,  besides  having^  a 
sentimental  interest  as  being  the  grei..  treasure  ship  of  three 
years  ag-o.  is  the  fastest,  safest,  most  C(unmodious  and  certainly 
the  most  elegantly  ecpiipped  steam  vessel  on  the  Northern  run. 
The  "koauoke"  will  leave  Seattle  about  June  ist,  in  plenty  of 
time  to  arrive  at  Nome  for  the  beginning  of  the  season,  and 
late  enough,  as  taught  by  costly  experience,  to  escape  the 
breaking  and  ever  moving:  ice  fields  of  liering-  Sea.  Connections 
will  be  made  at  Nome  and  St.  ]\richael  for  Port  Clarence.  Coun- 
cil City.  \\'eare,  Rampart,  Ft.  Yukon,  Circle  City,  Eagle,  Fort 
Cudahy,  i-'oriy-Mile  and  Dawson.  The  river  !)oats  belong-- 
ing  to  this  Company  make  stops  at  any  point  on  the  Yukon, 
and  at  connections  with  the  Koyukuk,  Tanana  and  Porcupine, 
as  well  as  any  desirable  portag:e  point  for  overland  travel  to 
the  Kuskokwim  or  other  inland  g:old  fields. 

At  Dutch  Flarbor  all  vessels  of  this  Company  call  on  their 
way   North,   the  oidy   stop   between   Seattle   and   Nome.     The 
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island  of  I'lialaska  is  one  of  the  Akuliaii  chain,  forming  a  kiml 
of  rampart  httwt'cn  the  Pacific  ami  I'.crin^'  seas,  and  Irtc  in 
the  i)rincii)al  harbor  is  an  islet  with  a  crescent  bay,  which  is 
called  Dutch  Harbor,  and  which  is  a  coalinpf  station  and  supply 
point  f(jr  naval  \issels  an<l  for  the  llerin^j:  Sea  lleet  of  whalers 
and  commercial  \essels.  ll  is  also  the  iiead(|uarlt.rs  of  the 
Company  that  owns  the  sealinj,'  privileges  of  the  i'ribilotf  islands, 
and  accordingly  it  possesses  so  many  facilities  thai  lure  the 
North  American  'rransi)ortation  and  Tradinij  Comj>any  owns 
some  very  valuable  and  desirable  land.  P>ack  of  the  island  that 
forms  Dutch  Harbor  is  another  curved  beach  where  may  be 
seen  the  line  of  white  painted  houses  that  const  it  ntf  ilie  port 
of  I'nalaska. 
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WINTER  ROUTES  TO  DAWSON 
AND  ST.  MICHAEL 

With  the  complelon  of  the  White  Pass  and  Yukon  route 
over  the  mountains  from  Skagway  to  White  Horse,  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  twelve  miles,  winter  travel  to  the  interior 
becomes  much  simplified.  Though  the  railway  traverses  only 
about  one-fifth  of  the  distance  to  Dawson,  it  is  by  very  far 
the  worst  part  of  the  trip,  and  the  remaining  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  miles  being  down  the  river  on  a  level  trail,  good 
speed,  many  comforts  and  rather  a  pleasant  time  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  former  hardships  before  the  roadhouse  and 
well  broken  trail  days. 

Leaving  White  Horse,  and  the  travel  up  to  that  point  par- 
takes of  all  the  comforts  of  any  civilized  country,  tiie  traveler 
has  the  choice  of  a  regular  stage  route  by  double  horse  sleighs, 
or  he  may  drive  in  by  dog  team,  or,  as  many  prefer,  he  may 
take  a  change  of  socks  and  shoes  on  his  back  and  ''mush" 
without  other  incumbrance.  By  the  first  named  mode  of  travel 
only  about  six  or  seven  days  are  require^'  for  the  trip;  by  dog 
sled,  ten  or  twelve  days ;  and  the  "musher"  can  do  it  in  from 
ten  to  fifteen  days,  according  to  his  desire  and  ability  to  "get 
there."  There  are  excellent  roadhouses  at  the  end  of  every 
day's  travel,  well  equipped  with  all  the  essentials  to  comfort 
and  many  of  the  luxuries. 

Last  winter  overland  travelers  to  Nome  and  down  river 
points  were  obliged  to  carry  their  camping  outfits  along,  as  no 
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arranj^'iiiKiiis  had  l)i't'n  inatlf  to  can-  for  t'u'm  al-m^  tlu'  way, 
I'xct'ptititr  at  |)iTmaiU'iit  oanii)s  am'  town*  This  past  winter, 
however,  proinisivl  to  sic  y:rvat  chaiiKVs  m  this  respiot,  and 
nearly  or  ((uite  enoni^'h  roa<liioii>^e>  will  have  been  open  to  pro- 
vi(h'  lod,i,Mnq'  and  l)<»ard  aeeotnnMdali<»ii>  i\try  nij^ht. 

rp  to  ihis  past  winter  the  do  vn  river  ronte  l<y  way  of 
Uawson  was  the  oidy  feasible  road  to  Xoiik-  ami  other  lierinj^ 
Sea  points.  A  ft\v  hardy  nu'ii  niadr  tlu'  trip  oiu  la>l  winter  by 
way  of  Katniai,  however,  and  fonnd  llie  trail  so  jjood  that  many 
are  traveling  by  that  route  this  winter.  This  mntc-  takes  the 
traveler  by  way  of  Juneau  to  .Katinai,  Uri^tol  i'.ay.  alon^'  the 
coast  to  tlie  niouth  of  the  KuskoUwiin.  thi'iuT  up  that  river  to 


Statijpeders  going  down  the  Nukon  River  on  the  Ice  to  Nome. 

the  watershed  between  it  and  the  tributaries  of  the  N'ukon  to 
a  point  nearly  opposite  the  Russian  Mission  ;  thenee  either  up 
the  river  to  the  Anvik,  or  the  Kaltag".  thence  almost  due  north 
up  either  of  those  rivers  to  drop  down  into  the  Xorton  Sound 
country  at  I'ualaklik. 

There  is  still  another  route,  and  one  which  seems  to  have 
some  advat  ages  over  the  last  named,  especially  in  point  of 
distance ;  it  .s  called  the  Iliamma.  The  start  is  the  same  at 
the  Katmai  route.  The  trail  goes  by  way  of  the  Mabgeling 
river  to  Lake  Clark ;  thence  to  the  source  of  the  Utskushki  (the 
south  fork  of  the  Kuskokwim).     The  end  of  the  trail  is  also 
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oppiisito  the  Ruissian  .  .siion  on  ihc  Vnkjii.  lii  litlKr  case  the 
hind  juuriK'}-  is  between  one  thfuisaml  and  twelve  liundred 
miles.  There  are  said  ttj  be  Indian  villages  pretty  regularly 
along  the  route,  where  travelers  may  replenish  their  dog  pro- 
vender, at  any  rate,  and  also  get  some  few  necessities  for  them- 
selves. Next  summer  there  ^\i*.l  und()id)tedly  be  ii>.nH\  supplies 
of  pre  »\i^irin>  in  thi>  countr}-,  sent  in  b}'  the  large  Ci  inipanies. 
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THE  INTERIOR  OF  ALASKA 

'llie  great  nbstacle  to  the  development  of  Ala>ka  m  the 
pa>t  ha^  been  the  want  of  transportation  facilitie>.  it  having 
been  the  Yu\v  with  the  transjjortation  companies  t»'  follow  the 
stampeders  after  the_\  had  made  pay  strike^,  lea\ing  them  to 
get  into  far  away  and  almost  inncccssible  parts  of  the  country, 
with  their  outfits,  practically  unaided.  Now  the  case  is  radi- 
cally different.  This  Company  has  large,  swift  and  comfortable 
ri\-er  s'eanur>  on  the  Yukon,  and  on  all  of  its  navigable  tribu- 
taries. So  that  tile  prospector  may,  without  the  untold  hard- 
ships of  overland  traxel  in  the  winter  time,  reach  almost  any 
part  of  the  country,  with  his  outfit  in* act,  and  with  his  physique 
in  excellent  condition  im  begin  tlie  actual  work  of  prospecting. 
-Ml  oA'crlauil  lra\'el  in  Alaska  mu>t  Ije  made  in  the  \vinter  time, 
and  with  dog  teams,  for  the  rea-on  that  the  oountr\-  i>  badly  cut 
up  by  lakes,  ri\"er-^  and  >\\anii)-.  w  hich  are  practicallx-  ini])a>>il)le 
at  atiy  (ither  >-ea^on  nf  the  year. 

ice  and  mountain  o\erland  tra\eling  for  \er\-  --hort  dis- 
tances may  jjartake  \er}-  largely  of  the  no\el,  and  even  a 
"checliako"  may  enjoy  it  hugely;  but  it  is  a  \ery  different  matter 
when  it  coine<  to  co\'ering  hundreds  or  e\en  thousands  of  miles 
of  deep  >no\\>.  ii\er  tinbroken  coiu'ses,  crossing  mountain  pa>--es 
and  glacier>  mil  of  danger,  and  abounding  in  Ivrdxhipv  ,)f  e\erv 
concei\'abk  kind.  i  hen  to  airi\e  at  one's  destination  oid\-  to 
find  that  hi-  outfit  i-  \yorn  out  liy  hard  usage,  his  i)r()visions 
practicall}'  gone,  ami  his  health  undermined  by  liard  travel  and 
exposure.  All  tluse  are  sufficient  to  dishearten  the  stt^r'best 
and  most  intri'])iil  pro-pcctor.  .so  that  in  these  later  da\s  it  has 
come  to  be  a  matter  of  course  that  the  experienced  Alaska 
miner  Avill  wait  until  navigation  opens  and  then  proceed  to  his 
destination  upon  a  steamer  operated  by  a  company  whose  past 
work  has  demonstrated  that  their  b(»ats  arc  not   run  bv  wav  of 
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experiment.  This  C/nnipany's  officers  have  learned  long  since 
that  e>:])eriments  are  expensi\e  luxuries,  and  with  them  the 
experimental  periixl  has  passed.  Their  l)oats  do  not  start  out 
until  the  season  is  sufficiently  far  advanced  to  guarantee  a  safe 
aufl  expeditious  trip.  They  long  since  learned  that  it  costs  no 
more  to  provide  proper  comforts  for  their  patrons  than  to  have 


I<U'i,A\u  ^\'iiMi  .N  .Ji.Ni)  1!ai'.ii:s  ~Famii.II  s  or  Alaska   Kkin[ii-.kr-1Ii;iuikrs. 

them  dissatisried  and  ill-cared  I'tir,  and  the  Company's  officers 
know  too  Will  tlu'  ri-ks  of  na\igation  to  trust  their  ■i)as>engers. 
freight  and  steamers  in  tlie  hands  of  any  but  the  most  skillful 
navigators. 

In  \iew  of  all  tluse  facts,  the  re>ull  of  long  and  t'ostly  ex- 
periencr,  those  who  contemplate  a  trij)  either  for  business  or 
jdeasure  to  the  interior  of  Alaska,  will  ha\  e  no  difficulty  in  de- 
ciding upon  the  route  to  takr  or  the  company  with  which  1o 
embark. 
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TO  THE  TOURIST 

As  a  suiniiier  excursion  trii).  none  ni<iro  beautiful  or  en- 
jovable  can  be  well  eoneeiveil  than  a  ride  on  the  famous  Yukon 
River  from  Da\vs<>n  to  St.  Miehael,  and  from  the  latter  place 
to  Seattle  by  ocean,  stoppins;-  en  route  at  Cape  Xonie,  the  new- 
est antl  most  famous  j^f'old  mining'  camp  in  the  worKl,  and  at 
Dutch  llarl)or.  the  home  of  tlie  .\.le'.U>.  Such  a  trip,  covering' 
a[)i)roximately  4,300  miles,  can  be  made,  with  !;()o(l  conditions, 
in  eighteen  to  twenty-tive  days,  duiin^-  which  time  not  an  hour 
ma\-  be  callei,!  dull.      l^\er\    mih'  down   the  ri\er  brings  to  view 
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Native  X'illage,  Kings  Island,  near  I'ort  Clarence,      The  snuare  skin  Iiouses  are  used  in  the 
summer  and  dugouts  witli  circular  stnne  entrauci.',  as  ^huwu,  in  the  winlei . 

new  and  beautiful  scenes.  The  l)ank^•  are  fringed  with  Howers 
Luvl  covered  with  tiie  all  prevailing  moss  or  tundra,  characteris- 
tic of  that  northern  country.  Birds,  countless  in  numbers  and 
of  infinite  variety  of  plumage,  sing-  out  a  welc(jme  from  every 
treo  top.  Here  and  there  Indian  villages  dot  the  landscape,  and 
an  occasional  stop  for  fuel  wood  reveals  the  peculiar  character- 
istics oi  these  hardy  natives.  On  the  Unver  ^'ukon.  as  far  up  as 
Nulato,  these  Indians  are  quite  numerous.  In  disposition  thev 
are  very  kind  to  newcomers;  and  while  lacking  in  imelligence, 
strang^ely  enoug^h.  have  a  moral  code  and  live  up  to  it  vcrv  well. 
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Tlieir  lanj:;uafje  is  a  pu/./.k' ;  c'\  cry  two  luuulrcd  miles  down  the 
ri\er  you  find  a  ni-\v  Indian  trit)c  iliat  speaks  a  different  lan- 
guaj^'c  from  the  one  y(ju  just  lei'i.  The  jar^jon  one  hears  at 
'i'anana  could  not  he  nn(k'rstood  at  X'ulato.  The  (hfferent  trihes 
do  not  eominyle  with  each  other  to  any  extent,  though  all  hunt 
and  i;sh  over  the  same  territory. 

'Fhe  first  city  on  American  territory  to  attract  the  traveler 
after  leavini;"  Dawson  is  F.ap^lc.  now  the  Upper  ^ViUon  River 
headquarters  of  tlie  I'nitcd  States  army  in  Alaska.  The  pres- 
ence of  soldiers  and  a  large  ami}-  post  makes  this  camp  one  of 
the  most  interestin,^"  on  the  river.  Continuinjc;'  the  journey,  the 
next  station  of  any  size  is  Circle  City,  wliich  for  several  years 
was  the  metroj^olis  of  the  Yukon  country.     Here  you  find  a  larg-e 
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frontier  town,  houses  all  buill  of  loos,  which,  while  they  have 
no  ])retensions  to  heauty,  are  warm  and  comfortable.  Circle 
(."ity  has  a  population  of  several  hundred  people.  Xumeroiis 
other  stations  are  i^assefl  on  the  trip  d(iwn  the  river,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  Rampart  City,  the  metropolis  of  the 
Manook  country.  Several  himdred  lo,a;  cabins  have  been  built 
at  this  place  and  with  the  recent  discoveries  made,  the  same 
should  be  one  of  the  most  important  in  Alaskan  territory.  The 
Holy  Cross  Mission,  a  picturesque  spot,  founded  by  a  band  of 
missionaries  some  years  a.qo,  is  also  an   attractix'e  spot  to  the 


traveler.     Still   another  point  of  interest   is   W'oare.   where   an- 
other army  post  has  l)een  established. 

One  of  the  most  im])ressive  fealnres  of  the  river  jotirney 
is  the  midnip^ht  snn,  wliich  is  thus  descrihed  by  a  writer  who 
spent  some  time  at  Circle  City:  "The  midnij^ht  sun  is  here, 
and  it  is  exceedingly  generous  of  him,  for  Circle  City  is  now 
commonly  considered  to  be  about  thirty  miles  houth  of  the 
Arctic  Circle.  Every  party  of  surveyors  has  its  own  latitude 
for  this  place,  one  party  even  affirming  it  to  be  north  of  the 
Circle.  wSometime  this  question  will  be  definitely  settled,  and 
until  it  is.  suffice  it  to  sav  that  our  Day  King  has  not  'set'  now 
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MiDNICHT   SVN. 

for  at  least  eight  days,  or.  if  we  are  so  far  south  of  the  Circle, 
this  reflection  of  the  sun,"  as  some  scientists  claim  it  to  be,  could 
not  be  more  than  the  original. 

"At  Fort  Yukon,  about  thirty  miles  north  of  the  Circle,  the 
sun  does  not  fail  to  rise  during  the  shortest  winter  days,  the 
upper  rim  just  showing  itself,  as  it  skirts  along  the  horizon  for 
a  distance  just  about  as  it  looks  now  here.  As  at  Fort  Yukon, 
it  should  not  show  itself  at  all  for  a  few  days,  in  the  same  way 
that  it  should  disappear  entirely  here  for  a  few  minutes,  both 
are  probably  due  to  reflections. 

"I  am  not  sorry  that  such  is  the  case,  for  it  is  a  beautiful 
sight.  It  was  first  noticed  on  the  night  of  June  17th  that  it  did 
not  set.  though  had  one  watched  it  for  a  few  nights  previous 
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to  this  (late  the  ^-aiiK-  cti'cct  might  have  been  observed.  It  was 
als(j  watched  t)y  chtVereiU  parties  on  the  nights  of  June  19th  and 
22nd.  At  10  p.  ni.  the  sun  is  nearly  an  hour  high  in  the  North- 
west ;  it  looks  as  thongh  it  would  sink  and  set  right  there ;  but 
no,  he  slides  ahjng  towards  the  North,  slowly  drawing  nearer 
the  earth,  until  finally  his  lower  rim  appears  to  touch  it. 

■'During  this  time  the  sky  has  been  showing  all  the  shades 
of  red,  pink  and  orange,  until  now  it  shows  a  brilliant  red  all 
along  the  Northern  horizon.  The  snn  itself  looks  like  a  ball 
of  fire.  Down  it  goes,  until  only  half  the  ball  shows,  then  dis- 
ai)pears  altogether  behind  the  tall  trees.  The  watcher  hurriedly 
runs  up  a  ladder  to  the  roof  of  a  house  ten  or  fifteen  feet  above 
the  ground,  and  from  there  watches  the  upper  fourth  of  the 
fiery  orb  as  it  swings  steadily  along  the  Northern  horizon  for 
S(jme  distance,  distinctiv  visible  all  the  time,  until  it  slowly 
rises  amid  more  brilliant  efifects  of  coloring  than  when  it  had 
first  touched  the  horizon  one  and  one-half  hours  before. 

"All  this  time  the  moon,  large,  pale  and  frightened  looking, 
was  rising  in  the  East,  but  she  could  not  hold  her  own  against 
this  rising  splendor.  But  she  fully  retaliates,  for  it  is  in  the  long 
winter  nights  Avhen  she  gets  in  her  work.'' 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon  to  St.  Michael,  a  distance  of 
about  eighty  miles,  the  traveler  is  given  his  tir^t  view  of  Bering 
.Sea  and  picturesc|ue  St.  Michael  Island.  In  selecting  this  point 
as  its  transfer  station,  the  North  American  Transportation  and 
Trading  Company  had  an  eye  to  the  future.  From  the  modest 
log  cabin  and  improvised  wdiarf,  in  1892,  this  Company  has  ex- 
panded until  it  operates  a  large  Heet  of  palatial  river  steamers, 
large  retail  stores  and  warehouses  at  all  the  principal  points 
along  the  Yukon  River,  a  plant  at  St.  Michael,  unsurpassed 
anywhere  in  Alaskan  territory,  and  large  stores  and  warehouses 
at  Noii.e. 

This  Comi)any  operates  in  cttnjunction  with  its  river  lleet 
a  handsome  ocean  steamer,  the  "Roanoke,"  United  States  mail 
carrier  and  acknowledged  treasure  ship  of  the  run.  The  traveler, 
upon  arrixal  at  .^t.  Michael,  is  transferred  to  the  "Roanoke," 
but  not  until  he  has  been  gi\en  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  the 
sight  seeing  at  this  famous  old  Russian  fort.  Leaving  St. 
Michael  in  the  wake,  a  ten  hours'  run  brings  him  to  Nome.  A 
stop  of  several  hours  at  this  famous  camp  is  a  never  failing 
source  of  amusement  and  wonderment  to  the  person  unused  to 
scenes  of  a  mining  camp.  Dog  teams  whisking  over  improvised 
streets  and  thoroughfares  bark  defiance  at  their  large  and  more 
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powerful  competitors,  the  horse;  men  returning  from  the  lieach 
(jr  creek  claims,  >ta,t,''^'erinj^  alonj^  uniler  the  weight  of  the 
precious  stuff,  and  ninnerous  other  scenes  are  of  iKJiirly  oc- 
currence. Jf  not  stricken  with  a  desire  to  remain  and  be  i)art  of 
this  excitable  existence,  the  t(jurist  again  boards  the  steamer, 
and  after  two  and  (jne-half  days  across  liering  Sea  is  landed  at 
Dutch  Harbor,  the  picturescpie  home  of  the  Aleuts.  Here  a 
stop  of  several  hours  is  made  for  the  ])in-])ose  of  recoaling  and 
rewatering  the  ship,  during  which  time  the  traveler  luay  enjoy 
himself  rcjaming  about  the  hills  and  visiting  the  picturesque 
station   at    L'nalaska,  where   the   Russians  have  erected   a  very 


Greeco-Russian  Church,  Unalaska. 

handsome  orthodox  church.  Here  also  may  be  visited  the  Jesse 
Lee  Home,  an  institution  established  some  years  ago  by  good 
Christian  people  for  the  education  of  the  little  brown  natives, 
wdio  claim  these  islands  for  their  home.  Once  again  boarding 
the  steamer,  a  six  days'  trip  down  the  North  Pacific  Ocean 
brings  the  traveler  to  Seattle,  the  Queen  City  of  the  Northwest. 
Thus  ends  a  trip  as  varied  in  its  features  as  could  possibly  be 
encountered  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe. 

The  steamers  of  the  N.  A.  T.  &  T.  Co.'s  river  fleet  are  the 
swiftest  on  the  Yukon ;  they  have  excellent  accommodations 
and  are  electric  lighted.  These  steamers  are  manned  by  ofificers 
who  have  navigated  the  Yukon  River  for  several  years,  thus 
insuring  a  pleasant  and  safe  journey. 
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COMMUNICATION  BY  WIRE 

Tho  outside  world  is  now  practically  C(->nncctcd  with  Skag- 
way,  Dawson.  T'orty  Mile,  l-'ort  Cudahy,  Eagle  City,  Circle  City, 
l'"t.  Yukon.  Rampart,  Wearc,  Nulato,  St.  Michael  and  Nome, 
h  will  be  a  surprise  to  many  to  know  that  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment telcfxraph  line,  starting;'  out  at  Ashcroft,  via  Fraser 
River  and  Atlin.  where  one  line  branches  to  Bennett  and  Skag- 
way,  and  the  other  to  White  Horse.  Selkirk,  Dawson  and  Forty 
Mile,  is  finished  with  the  exception  of  a  stretch  of  thirty-three 
miles,  on  which  portion  it  will  be  necessary  to  relay  by  carrier 


Alaska  Ksquimo  Summer  Cache.      It  is  elevated  to  keep  tisli  and  game 
out  of  reach  of  dogs. 

until  the  lines  are  completed.  The  Canadian  Government  has 
extended  their  line  from  Dawson  to  Forty  Mile,  Ft.  Cudahv  and 
the  international  boundary  line,  or  Eagle  City,  where  it  will 
connect  with  the  United  States  military  line.  The  United  States 
War  Departi.  ent  has  been  very  active  in  this  direction  also, 
and  is  now  building  a  telegraph  line  from  Port  \'aldes  on  the 
South  coast  of  Alaska,  which  will  branch  out  about  250  miles 
north  of  that  point,  one  going  to  Eagle  City,  and  the  other  to 
Weare   (Tanana),  at  both  of  which  points  telegraphic  connec 
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tion  will  l)c  made  willi  the  line  beins;'  built  from  L!a^t,fle  City  down 
the  ^'nkon  River  to  St.  Michael,  and  thence  by  cable  to  Xonie. 
The  I'nited  States  military  ielei;"ra|)h  line  will  be  extended  to 
Eagle  City  to  the  International  boundary,  where  it  will  be  con- 
nected with  the  Canadian  (joverinnent  wires,  which  will  give 
the  American  side  two  lines  to  the  outside  world;  namely,  one 
via  Port  Valdes  in  connection  with  vessels  plying  between  there 
and  Seattle,  and  the  other  via  Dawson  and  Ashcroft,  the  Can- 
adian Government  wire.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  import- 
ance of  telegraph  service  both  from  the  commercial  and  mili- 
tary standpoint  in  these  faraway  Xorthern  tlistricts.  Both  lines 
will  be  com])leted  shortly  and  communication  may  then  be  ex- 
changed with  the  outside  worlil  within  a  few  hours. 
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THE  STAMPEDER  AND  THE 

QUITTER 

In  no  country  on  earth  is  a  man's  mettle  and  mind  so  tried 
as  in  a  new  mining  camp,  and  given  all  the  new  and  arduous 
conditions  to  be  met  with  in  Alaska  and  the  Yukon,  these  trials 
of  mettle  are  increased  to  a  point  where  only  the  fittest  reach 
the  goal.  It  is  not  alone  necessary  that  the  tniner  in  .Alaska 
shall  have  indomitable  pluck  and  nerve,  but  he  must  have  a 
great  amount  of  "horse  sense"  and  a  good  deal  of  experience 
in  adapting  himself  to  hard  surroundings.  He  must  be  able 
to  think  (]uickly.  act  unhesitatingly,  and  above  all  he  must  have 
infinite  faith  in  himself.  These  qualifications,  supplemented  by 
versatility  and  resourcefulness,  make  the  ideal  prospector  or 
"musher."  An  iron  constitution  is  almost  a  pre-requisite  also, 
and  one  should  either  know  the  country  over  which  he  is  trav- 
eling, the  habits  and  haunts  of  its  natives,  and  its  game  and 
fish,  or  he  should  wait  until  he  can  join  the  party  of  some  one 
who  does  know  these  thing  ..  One  must  be  also  incapable  of 
becoming  discouraged,  but  he  must  add  to  this  habit  of  optimism 
that  sound  sense  which  will  teach  him  to  let  go  of  a  hot  iron 
or  a  barren  country. 

]\Ten  who  have  failed  at  home  because  of  laziness  or  shift- 
less habits  will  fail  doubly  in  Alaska,  and  if  such  live  to  get 
back  home  again,  they  have  more  luck  than  desert.  "Cold  feet" 
is  a  peculiarly  Alaska  disease,  and  want  of  courage  or  the  failure 
to  "git  up  and  git"  are  conditions  most  likely  to  bring  it  on. 


Self-rcliaiKC  is  one  of  the  chief  forerunticrs  of  success.  The 
man  who  thinks  any  other  man  in  Alaska  is  S'J'"ff  to  pilot  him  to 
a  fortune  had  hetter  think  once  more  and  think  differently,  and 
to  the  newcomer  at  least  it  is  a  case  of  "every  fellow  for  him- 
self, and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost."  After  he  has  shown  the 
kind  of  stuff  of  which  he  is  made,  provided  it  is  the  rig^ht  kind, 
he  will  have  no  want  of  friends,  who  will  join  in  with  him  and 
"go  the  route"  as  the  boys  say — which  means  they  will  stand  by 
him  until  the  last  bean  is  pone,  and  the  last  "dough  god"  eaten. 
To  such  a  man  as  we  have  pictured,  and  there  are  thousands 
of  him  all  over  Alaska,  success  may  be  delayed,  and  the  fickle 
god  of  fortune  may  dodge  al)out  and  elude  him  for  a  while,  but 
he  gets  there  in  time;  then  if  he  has  hard  sense  enough  to  make 
good  use  of  his  well  earned  "stake,"  he  is  soon  in  a  position 
to  really  enjoy  all  he  has  gone  through  by  retrospection. 

There  is  another  thing  tlie  Alaska  miner,  in  common  with 
all  other  men,  should  remember,  and  perhaps  it  would  do  no 
harm  if  we  emphasized  the  point  by  putting  it  in  the  language 
of  a  great  poet : 

"If  a  man  strive  for  one  thing  in  life,  and  but  one 
He  may  hope  to  achieve  it  before  life  be  done  ; 
But  he  who  seeks  all  things  w'herever  he  goes. 

Only  reaps  from  the  hopes  which  around  him  he  sows, 
A  harvest  of  barren  regrets." 


LAW  AND  ORDER 


One  need  not  fear  that  great  amount  of  lawlessness  that 
would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  sensational  newspapers.  In  the 
Yukon  country,  Canadian  side,  the  Northwest  Mounted  Police, 
under  experienced  ofificers,  maintain  the  peace  most  excellently, 
and  on  the  American  side  the  Ignited  States  Government  has 
placed  a  sufficient  force  of  regular  troops  and  at  sufficiently 
close  intervals  to  guarantee  protection  to  the  law-abiding  and 
the  suppression  of  lawlessness  among  the  viciously  inclined. 
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THE  OLD-TIME  MINER 

Tlic  old  time  miiUT  ni  Alaska,  your  genuine  "Sovn--(l(nigh," 
was  a  s])ecies  all  to  liinisilf.  Xo  one  else  ou  cartli  was  ever  just 
like  him,  or  built  on  the  same  lines.  Daniel  Boone,  Davy 
Crockett  and  Kit  Larson  had  some  of  his  peculiarities,  hut  not 
by  any  means  all.  He  had  most  of  their  characteristics,  how- 
ever, and  a  .tjood  many  of  his  own,  besiiles.  He  was  p^eneraliy 
unmarried  and  without  ties  in  the  world  other  than  his  '"part- 
ner." He  lived  at  the  "Company  Store"  in  the  winter  time, 
on  grub  that  lie  was  to  pay  for  next  summer;  played  cards,  told 
yarns  and  spit  tobacco  all  winter,  and  spent  what  spare  time 
he  had  after  these  duties  were  fulfilled  in  tellinm"  any  "chechako" 
how  to  find  gold.  Yes,  the  "chechako"  was  a  godsend  in  a  winter 
camp  of  "Sour-doughs."  Being  a  new  comer,  he  hadn't  heard  all 
these  stories  a  thousand  and  one  times,  as  all  the  others  had, 
so  he  Avould  listen.  It  is  true  the  "Sour-dough"  knew  ^•ery  little 
about  finding  gold,  but  he  found  all  he  needed,  and  if  he  took 
out  this  year  all  he  found  he  wouldn't  have  anything  to  do  next 
season,  so  he  left  it  there  and  was  supremely  happy  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  immense  wealth  he  had  in  the  ground,  and 
as  his  prospects  were  ahva>  s  good  at  "the  store"  for  his  winter's 
grub  and  his  season's  outfit,  there  was  the  proof  that  he 
had  the  gold. 

Along  about  February  or  March,  after  the  winter  had  got 
well  settled,  he  liegan  to  get  his  season's  supplies  on  to  his 
claim,  generally  the  work  of  a  couple  of  months  of  hard  work, 
and  always  a  time  of  increased  pleasurable  contemplation  and 
solitary  enjoyment,  and  his  summers  were  employed  in  eating 
up  what  he  had  along  and  in  rocking  out  enough  gold  to 
"square"him  at  the  store.  But  who  will  say  that  the  old  time 
miner  was  not  a  philosopher  of  the  rarest  kind,  and  who  will 
deny  that  his  Avas  not  an  ideal  existence — for  an  old  time  miner? 

But,  alas,  the  "chcchako"  came;  then  it  was  no  longer  safe 
to  leave  his  cache  on  the  trail ;  his  stories  before  the  winter 
fire  were  interrui)ted  by  wild  stories  of  untold  wealth,  not  in 
the  ground,  but  in  tin  cans,  old  boots,  antiquated  cofifee  pots, 
and  even  back  number  breeches  legs.  Then  the  old  timer  grew 
morose,  melancholy  and  pessimistic.  He  believed  the  country 
was  going  to  the  dogs,  and  that  it  was  no  longer  a  proper  place 
for  him  to  abide  in,  and  today  the  old  timer  has  almost  disap- 
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pearcd.  A  few  of  him,  like  Rip  \'an  W  inklo.  woke  up  aiul  fame 
on  earlli  again,  joined  tlie  "stami)ede"  and  ,i;ot  rich,  but  most  of 
ihem  conlenU'il  themselves  wilh  a  (|uiei  Ljrunt  of  contempt  for  the 
"checliako"  and  liis  ifjfnorance  of  how  to  mine  ,L;old.  But  tlie  ohl 
timer  is  a  landmark,  as  showing  the  past  in  the  lij;ht  of  the 
present,  and  those  of  today  should  cherish  him,  and  should  even 
so  far  humor  him  as  to  listen  occasionally  to  his  story  of  "how- 
he  helped  hanc^  an  Indian  on  the  Koynkuk  in  "88."  and  all  the 
rest  of  it  about  the  Indian  boys  killing  a  white  man  so  they 
would  take  him  to  Portland  to  see  the  world. 

God  bless  the  "Sour-dough  !"  And  send  him  one  of  those  big 
coal  oil  cans  full  of  gold. 


WEARING  APPAREL  AND 
OUTFITS 

Since  the  old  days,  three  or  four  yL'ar>  ago,  when  it  was 
necessary  for  the  miner  to  take  along  everything  he  was  likely 
to  need  for  a  year  or  two,  conditions  have  entirely  changed  in 
Alaska  and  the  Yukon.  With  improved  transportation  facilities 
large  numbers  of  steamers  and  many  river  boats,  the  North 
American  Transportation  and  Trading  Company  has  been  en- 
abled to  stock  the  fourteen  trading  posts  in  that  country  with 
an  abundance  of  everything  that  the  most  exacting  taste  or  re- 
([uirement  may  ilesire.  Moreover,  the  purchase  of  goods  in  car- 
load lots  and  their  shipment  to  destination  in  our  own  vessels, 
in  immense  cargoes,  make  it  possible  for  us  to  sell  to  the  miner 
at  prices  lower  than  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  purchase 
and  ship  the  same  goods  for,  to  say  nothing  of  the  annoyance, 
risk  and  uncertainties-  attending  individual  shipments.  All  one 
needs  is  sufficient  nion^jy  in  his  pocket  to  meet  his  expenses  for 
one  year,  and  every  one  should  be  at  least  that  well  supplied 
before  undertaking  the  new  experience. 
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NATURAL  RESOURCES  OF 
ALASKA 

Alaska  has  been  aptly  called  the  "treasure  house  of  the 
world."  Perhaps  the  mind  that  conceived  so  imposinj^  u  title 
referred  uKjre  [)articularly  to  the  immense  wealth  of  ^n)ld  that 
had  already  been  brought  into  evidence.  But  who  will  today 
venture  to  prophesy  that  even  in  another  decade  the  gold  wealth, 
though  apparently  fabulous  at  the  present  time,  may  not  be  in- 


Laplanoeks  Milking  Reindeer  at  Pout  Clarence. 

trinsically  small  in  comparison  to  its  other  wonderful  resources 
now  but  just  beginning  to  be  developed. 


TIMBER. 

Alaska,  throughout  most  of  the  immense  area,  is  one  vast 
forest,  and  its  woods,  though  not  of  so  varied  a  character  as 
those  of  some  of  the  more  tropical  countries,  are  of  the  iinest. 
The  cedars,  red,  white  and  yellow,  of  the  Southeastern  section 
of  the  country  and  Southernmost  islands  are  of  the  finest  qual- 
ity. Great  forests  of  these  woods  verge  to  the  water's  edge  in 
many  places,  and  trees  eight  feet  through  are  not  an  exception 
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to  the  rule.  At  Sitka.  ^vlK■rc  milling-  is  older  than  at  other 
points.  yell(j\v  cedar  has  been  used  I'or  years  for  the  interit)r 
fittinti's  of  the  lu>u^es,  taking"  a  polish  eipial  to  that  of  oak  or 
liickory.  (_io\ernor  Brady's  home  in  that  town  is  fitted  throu.t:;'!!- 
out  with  that  wood,  and  no  une  woidd  snsiteel  thai  his  doors, 
window  frames.  wain>ootin.L;',  sills  and  llnors.  luid  not  been  im- 
ported from  the  hard  \vooil  countries. 

S])ruce.  the  \"ariMU>  jiine.-.  hemlock,  and  ,-')itiiii  wnnd.  are 
the  other  principal  woods,  and  they  ha\e  been  found  entirely 
suitable  for  e\ery  purp()>e  of  manufacture,  buildini;-  and  machine 
construction. 

There  are  many  sawmills  in  Alaska,  some  of  the  principal 
mills  being-  located  at  .^itka,  Skagway,  Ketchikan  and  Wrangle 
ill  tlie  Sotttheast.  and  at  almost  every  settlement  or  town  on  the 
Yukon  and  its  tributaries,  including  Ft.  Cudahy,  Circle,  Eagle, 
Weare,  and  one  mill  of  good  size  being  situated  on  the  Koyukuk 
at  the  mouth  of  Slate  Creek,  the  creek  upon  which  are  the  dig- 
gings of  the  new  strike  recently  reported.  This  mill's  presence 
at  this  point  is  a  monument  to  the  intrepidity  of  the  Yukon 
operator.  In  the  winter  of  1898-99,  the  machinery  for  this  mill, 
including  a  sixteen  foot  1)oiler,  was  haided  by  do'^  >\>:<\  from 
the  head  of  Koyukuk  navigation  at  Ber.man,  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  a;'<  1  o.eventy-hve  miles,  tip  the  river  on  the  ice.  Teams 
aggregating,  more  than  one  hundred  dogs  were  required  for  the 
purpose,  and  specially  constructed  sleds  were  employed.  Sixty 
thousand  feet  of  lumber  was  sawed  that  spring  for  the  sluice 
boxes  of  the  miners. 

There  are  parts  of  Alaska  where  there  is  little  or  no  timber, 
notably  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon,  and  along  Bering  Sea  coast, 
though  e\"en  here,  there  are  i)laces  wheie  ^•ery  good  timber  may 
be  cut.  At  Council  City  and  in  the  whole  of  the  Fish  River 
country  twelve-inch  spruce  is  plentiful,  and  in  the  ages  gone  by 
the  Yukon  has  been  good  to  the  native  Esquimaux  by  sending 
drift  wood  of  good  size  and  in  great  abundance  on  to  the  beaches. 
Even  as  far  Korth  as  Port  Barrow  small  willow  brush  and  roots 
at  almost  every  point  may  be  gathered  in  quantity  sufficient  for 
all  domestic  purposes  of  miners  and  prospectors. 

At  White  Horse,  and  on  Lake  Bennett,  all  the  river  steam- 
ers have  been  !)uilt  of  native  woods  cut  in  the  inimediate  vicinity. 

The  timber  of  the  country  pronikses  to  supply  all  needs  of 
the  population  of  Alaska  for  an  indefinite  time. 
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COAL. 

Immense  ])0(ls  of  an  excellciii  (luall'^v  of  coal  have  been 
found  in  nearly  every  section  of  Alaska.  1  i;c  quality  has  been 
found  to  be  about  the  same  cveryv.  hero.  Il  is- a  lignite  coal, 
somewhat  new  in  its  geological  age.  and  hence,  something  want- 
ing in  the  oils  and  vegetable  fats.  1)ut  exceedingly  rich  in  the 
petroleum  gas.'s.  hence  of  admirable  heating  quality.  Indeed, 
in  some  placts  the  deposits  border  in  (|uality  close  upon  the 
anthracite  form,  in  whicli  the  gases  are  so  abundant  and  of 
such  ([uality  as  lo  permit  of  almost  con.iplete  consumption  under 


N   A.  T.  &  T.  Co's  Coal  Hunkers  on  Yukon  River  :it  Mo\ilh  of  ClillCreek. 

combustio':  which  UTeans  a  miniiiuuTi  of  waste  in  the  form  of 
smoke 

For  many  years  the  steam  whalers  have  been  able  to  depend 
for  tlieir  fuel  on  the  coal  deposits  of  Toint  T'arrow  and  on 
some  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  hut  it  is  only  within  the  past  tw^o 
or  three  years  that  other  section^  have  been  commercially 
worked.  The  principal  mines  now  o])eii  and  W(.>rking  in  t!ie 
interior  arc  those  at  (irayling,  on  the  lower  Yukon,  Clilt  Creek, 
ten  miles  below  Fort  C'udahy,  both  belonging  to  the  X.  A.  T.  & 
T.   C'ompary,  and   that   belonging  to    tlie    Maska     l^.xplorntion 
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Conipan}-,  located  on  Rook  Creek,  a  braiuMi  of  the  Klondike, 
twenty  miles   above   Dawson   City. 

The  Copper  River  country  and  the  headwaters  uf  the  Tan- 
ana  are  both  rich  in  coal,  and  recently  deposits  have  been  found 
near  ^\'hite  Horse,  and  in  that  vast  .area  of  country  lying 
between  the  Stewart  and  Hootalinqua  rivers. 

Within  a  short  time  coal  sufficient  for  all  commercial  and 
domestic  purposes  will  be  developed  in  all-  parts  oi  Alaska  and 
tho  Yukon  valley.  It  is  only  necessary  that  there  should 
be  a  maf-ket.  and  this  incentive  to  development  is  rajiidly  C(^ming 
about  with  the  settlement  of  the  countrv. 


AGRICULTURAL  POSSIBILITIES 


United  States  Department  Makes  Satisfactory  Experiments  in 

Alaska. 

The  special  agent  of  the  United  States  grvernment  in 
charge  of  the  Experimental  Station  'it  Sitka,  who  has  made 
several  trips  through  the  Yukon  Valley,  reports  that  grain  can 
1)e  matured  almost  everywhere  in  Alaska.  The  past  year  he 
secured  samples  of  perfectly  ripe  barley,  cats,  wheat  and  rye 
from  several  points  in  the  interior  as  far  nortl;  as  l''agle  tit}-. 
(•reat  quantities  of  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  have  been 
grcwn  for  A-ears  at  Holv  Cross  Mission,  and  bv  instructions 
he  this  year  made  several  reservations  of  land  iox  experimental 
7  stations,  among  wdiich  were  one  hundred  acres  at  Fort  Yukon, 
''^%  which  is  north  of  the  Arctic  circle  :  and  in  his  report  states  that 
there  are  not  less  than  loo.oco  square  miles  \\\  .Maska  which 
can  be  i  !i:'*,d  ftn-  agricultur:\l  purposes  in  some  form;  that 
grasses  grow  l'ixuri<ir,My  wher(  ver  the}'  get  a  chance,  and  plenty 
of  hay  can  be  made  to  keep  live  stock  during  the  winter, 
and  for  alxnit  ti\<'  months  during  the  summer  season  cattle  find 
abundant  feed  out  of  doors  in  the  native  grasses.  The  sum- 
mer season  is  short  in  this  district,  l)ut  the  sun  shines  almost 
continuously  through  the  twenty-four  Ikuu-s  of  eacli  day.  from 
the  latter  part  of  May  to  the  first  part  of  August,  which  assists 
in  maturing  grain  much  earlier  than  where  there  is  l)ut  twelve 
hours  of  daylight,  although  the  seasons  may  be  longer. 

What   Alaska  needs   is  a  class  f)f  people   accustomed  to  a 
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rigorous  climate  and  familiar  with  the  methods  of  agriculture 
which  must  be  practiced  in  such  a  climate.  This  would  reciuire 
people  used  to  a  Northern  climate  and  who  would  be  best 
suited  to  develop  the  agricultural  resources  of  Alaska. 

A  further  testimonial  regarding-  the  climate  is  found  in  a 
s<:atement  recently  made  by  Colonel  Ray,  ex-commander  of  the 
I'nited  States  forces  in  Alaska,  Ijefore  the  Alaska  Geographical 
Society,  and  who  has  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  that 
district  since  1881.  lie  says  that  "the  climate  of  Alaska  is  ever, 
more  favorable  than  that  of  Nevada,  Wyoming  and  some  parts 
of  Montana.     In  all  ])arts  of  Alaska  there  are  more  hospitable 


Reindeer  Herli  in  the  North. 


winters.  They  have  no  severe  storms  in  the  interior,  and  in 
the  dead  of  winter  horses  and  cattle  can  be  worked  without  any 
danger  of  their  being  frozen.  The  people  who  go  there  think 
they  will  experience  a  great  change  in  climate,  but  this  is  a 
nistakc,  for  all  last  winter  I  very  seldom  wore  an  overcoat." 

During  the  rush  to  Nome  over  the  ice  from  Dawson  and 
Upper  Yukon  points  in  the  winter  of  1899- 1900,  many  of  the 
wood  choppers  on  the  lower  river,  who  had  had  the  foresight 
to  gather  and  mature  natixe  grass  during  ihe  preceding  sum- 
mer, made  small  fortunes  selling  their  hay  to  horse  owners 
passing  down  the  river,  the  prevailing  prices  being  30c  per  pound. 
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At  White  Horse  last  winter  one  band  of  twenty-five  pack 
liorses  "wintered  out"  without  fee(hnc-  and  eanie  ud  in  the 
spring-  in  exeellenl  condition,  but  with  coats  of  liair  that  a  bear 
wouhl  have  been  proud  of.  At  AtUn  two  horses  have  wintered 
out  e\ery  year  since  the  (bsco\ery  of  that  eanii).  It  is  true  all 
these  horses  were  of  tlie  Ahmtana  or  l''.astern  W'ashing'ton 
breeds  and  j^jreat  "rustlers,"  and,  perhaps,  horned  cattle,  or  cows 
and  steers  would  not  be  so  well  able  to  care  for  themselves. 


ALASKA  FISHERIES 

The  salmon  canning  industry  of  Alaska  is  one  of  its  greatest 
sources  of  wealth.  F)r  many  years  large  companies  have  had 
fishing  claims  on  the  southeastern  coast,  and  on  many  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands.  In  i8(j8  ther"  were  225,000  cases  of  Alaska 
salmon  put  on  the  market.  Last  year  the  catch  was  greater, 
and  from  year  to  year  the  amount  of  canning  depends  rather 
on  the  state  of  the  market  than  uj)on  the  possibilities  of  the  fish- 
eries. Many  millions  of  dollars  are  invested  in  this  trade,  and 
the  annual  income  from  it  foots  up  to  a  fabulous  figure. 

About  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  es])ecially  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Sitka,  great  numbers  of  lialibut  are  caught,  mostly  by 
the  natives,  wlio  sell  them  for  a  small  sum  to  the  fishing  boats 
that  ply  those  waters,  'i'iie  various  kinds  of  cod  are  also 
caught  in  large  (piantities  in  all  part:-  of  the  coast  country. 

In  the  interior,  where  there  are  many  streams  and  lakes 
of  ice  cold  water  of  the  finest  kind,  there  are  miriads  of  fish, 
and  there  is  no  season  of  the  y^ar  when  fish  cannot  be  taken. 
They  are  mostly  grayling,  white  fish  and  salmon  trout ;  and  in  the 
Yukon  and  its  larger  tributaries  salmon  aboimd  in  season.  King 
salmon,  the  choicest  variety,  has  been  caught  as  high  up  as  Daw- 
son. In  the  iidand  lakes  tlu^re  is  in  addition  a  kind  of 
"sucker:"  the  nati\('s  catch  them  in  large  (piantities  for  dog  feed. 
At  one  season  during  the  construction  of  the  White  Pass  road, 
Contractor  Heney's  forces  of  1,000  men  were  cut  oflf  from  their 
base  of  fresh  meat  supplies  at  Bennett  for  a  month,  caused 
by  the  forming  of  ice  in  Lake  Bennett.  During  all  that  time 
the  men  were  bountifully  fed  on  white  fish  caught  in  a  lake 
nearby,  by  two  men  detailed  for  the  purpose.  Several  hundreds 
of  pounds  were  taken  daily. 
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A  LAKE  OF  OIL 

Although  nu  efforts  have  been  made  to  locate  oil  anywhere 
in  Alaska,  there  arc  many  localities  where  petroleum  oil  has 
been  found,  literally  pouring  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Back  of  Yakatat,  in  the  Copper  River  country,  some  prospectors 
in  the  summer  of  1898  discovered  what  they  announce  as  a  lake 
of  oil.  Closer  investigation  discovered  that  a  crude  petroleum 
has  poured  out  from  some  unknown  crevasse  until  a  thick 
scum  had  covered  one  of  many  mountain  lakes,  and  had 
so  hardened  that  in  many  places  it  would  bear  a  man's  weight. 
Cai)ital,  always  on  the  outlook  for  such  disclosures,  soon  sent 
representatives  to  the  scene,  and  since  that  time  many  thousands 
of  dollars  have  been  expended  in  development  woik.  The 
fact  that  elaborate  prei)arations  are  being  made  to  handle  this  oil 
product  is  convincing  i)roof  that  the  oil  experts  are  satisfied  with 
their  earlier  judgment. 

Ill  many  places  in  Alaska,  and  more  especially  near  the 
IJering  Sea  coast,  and  between  Copper  River  and  Bristol  Bay, 
oil  indications  abound,  although  up  to  the  present  time  no 
attempts  have  been  made  to  verify  the  indications  and  no 
l)oring  has  been  done  at  any  point.  Now  that  capital  is  looking 
toward  Alaska  as  a  legitimate  field  of  employment  rather  than 
speculation,  hit  or  miss  way  of  the  old  days,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  before  long  well  systematized  efforts  will  be  inaugrat- 
ed  to  discover  and  develoj)  the  oil  wealth  of  the  country. 

When  once  discovered  it  will  revolutionize  the  question  of 
fuel  which,  owing  to  the  rapid  destruction  of  trees  througliout 
Alaska,  is  already  becoming  a  troublesome  one  in  many  section:- 
(if  that  territory.  Hundreds  of  prospectors  are  out  looking  for 
coal  in  Alaska,  knowing  it  to  be  a  richer  find  that  a  gold  mine, 
jjut  the  discovery  of  oil  in  paying  quantities  Avould  prove  even 
a  greater  boon  to  that  country,  answering,  as  it  would,  the  double 
purpose  of  light  and  fuel.  I'alifornia.  where  wood  is  so  s .arce, 
has  forever  settled  lier  fuel  question  by  the  discovery  of  oil  in 
that  state,  and  is  now  using  oil  jet  burners  in  all  fire-boxes  on 
railroads,  steamboats  and  stationary  engines  where  formerly 
wood  and  coal  were  used.  .Alaska  already  has  the  same  problem 
to  face  at  Nome,  and  other  points  along  that  coast,  where  wood 
is  scarce.  The  same  question  will  face  it  along  the  rivers  of  the 
interior  before  many  years,  so  that  the  early  discovery  of  oil  is 
sure  to  prove  one  of  the  most  valuable  as  well  as  important  fac- 
tors in  the  permanent  development  of  Alaska. 
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PLACER  GOLD 

Whatever  may  bo  the  eventual  development  of  Alaska  in 
it  varied  sources  of  wej'lh,  the  great  mass  of  people  will  never 
be  impressed  again  as  they  were  in  the  summer  of  1897.  when 
the  "Portland,"  the  treasure  ship  of  the  North  American  Trans- 
portation and  Trading  Company,  steamed  into  Seattle  harbor. 
Then,  and  then  only,  could  one  appreciate  the  magic  of  the 
word  "gold."  In  the  feverish  days  of  '49  the  snakclike  trails  over 
the  arid  American  plains  were  blancd  with  the  bones  of  men 
and  cattle.  A  half  century  passed  and  the  philosopher  might 
have  thought  that  such  a  wild  unloosening  time  could  never 
come  again  in  this  age  of  cold  calculation  ;  but,  at  the  end  of 
the  century  such  a  fever  took  hold  of  the  people  that  every 
one  who  could  leave  his  home,  and  many  who  could  not,  dropped 
everything  and  joined  the  wild  scramble;  clerks,  professional 
men,  laborers,  teachers,  men  and  Avomen  from  every  walk  in 
life,  even  mothers  of  families  with  little  children  in  their  arms, 
were  inoculated  with  the  fever,  and  again  every  trail  was 
marked  out  in  the  mountain  sides  with  the  bones  of  men  and 
pack  animals  :  the  waterways  with  wrecks  of  every  conceivable 
variety  of  water  craft,  and  monuments  of  dead  hopes  adorned 
the  ways  to  the  golden  goal,  where  with  glazed  and  staring  eye, 
the  w^eary  seeker  could  see  in  imagination  with  the  poet : 

"Far  beyond  the  classic  poet's  dream, 
Pactolous  runs  in  every  winding  stream. 
The  mountain  cliffs,  the  glittering  ore  unfold. 
And  every  reed  that  rustles,  whispers  'Gold.'  " 

Since  that  wild  time  the  placer  gold  of  Alaska  and  the 
Yukon  Valley  have  been  sought  with  growing  calmness,  until 
now  placer  mining  has  assumed  a  scientific  aspect,  and  is 
prosecuted  as  carefully  and  with  as  much  calculation  as  any 
other  business  pursuit.  In  consccjuence,  many  thousands  of 
claims  have  been  opened  that,  even  under  existing  conditions 
as  to  expenditure,  have  brought  fortunes  to  their  owners,  and 
no  sun  sets  these  days  that  has  not  seen  some  new  "strike'' 
or  some  new  discovery  of  "pay  dirt."  It  would  be  idle  to 
repeat  history,  to  rehearse  all  the  districts,  creeks,  rivers,  or 
even  sections  that  have  had  their  legitimate  strikes  and  their 
succeeding  "gold  camps." 
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J'ul  the  carr  of  (lu>l  after  it  i>  taken  from  its  hidiiii;'  place 
ill  the  earth  is  an  inlcrcsiinj^'  incident  of  a  .^old  country,  and 
a  government  assay  office  located  at  the  i,fate\vay  of  a.  mining 
country  is  not  an  every  da}  familiarity,  llenci'  the  brief  note 
on  the  methods  and  manner  of  receiving  goUl  from  Alaska  will 
interest  the  reader,  especially  one  who  is  looking  toward  Alaska 
longingly. 

HOW  AND  WHERE  HANDLED. 

I'Vom  the  most  authentic  figures  and  a  careful  summary 
the  total  yield  of  gold  and  siher  for  Ujoo.  representing  the  out- 
put of  Alaska,  including  .Xome  and  the  Klondike,  was  $2(;,323.- 
553.00,  of  which  Alaska  j)roduces  $7, (/»5. 224. 00  and  the  Klondike 
.'?2 1, 358. 329. 00.  The  figures  for  j8(j(j  showed  a  total  of  $21,257,- 
247.00,  of  which  amount  Alaska  produced  $5,000,501.00.  and  the 
Klondike  $16,224,746.00.  showing  an  increase  of  about  forty  per 
cent,  for  the  year  Kpo.  as  compared  with  i8y(j.  The  output  for 
1901  should  be  greater  on  account  of  the  many  new  mines  iji  the 
lUuestone,  Kugarok  and  other  districts  that  will  be  developed 
during  tliQ  year. 

Alasl^a  and  "S'ukon  Territory  gold  has  been  handled  by  the 
ton,  like  so  much  merchandise,  at  the  Seattle  United  States 
assay  office.  This  office  issuing  an  official  numbered  receipt 
for  all  gold  received,  which,  however,  is  not  negotiable  at 
the  banks,  but  after  the  gold  is  melted  and  its  value  ascertained 
the  amount  is  credited  to  the  depositor  against  the  numbered 
receipt  issued,  and  the  amount  is  payable  to  the  depositor 
on  demand.  The  greatest  care  is  taken  to  get  every  atom  of 
value  in  the  melting  pots,  even  the  slag  being  ground  and 
Avashed  in  a  pan  and  the  gold  recovered  from  it  credited  to  the 
depositor. 

Among  the  largest  depositors  have  been  the  Xortli  Ameri- 
can Transportation  and  Trading  Company,  the  Scandinavian- 
American  Bank,  the  Bank  of  British  North  America,  repre- 
sented in  Seattle  by  Dexter  Hofton  and  Company,  and  the 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce.  The  gold  dust  as  received  and 
ordinarily  known  as  commercial  dust  having  mixed  with  it 
black  sand  and  other  dirt  sediment,  is  negotiable  at  the  banks 
as  $15  per  ounce.  Two  of  the  largest  nuggets  received  at 
the  Assay  Office  from  the  Nome  District  were  valued  at  $315 
and  $435  respectively,  both  being  taken  from  No.  i  on  Anvil 
Creek.  A  nugget  weighing  in  value  $1,172  was  found  in  Eldo- 
rado Creek  in  the  Klondike. 
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'I'hc  bcacli  g^t)ld  dust  is  easily  recognized  on  account  of  its 
tine  ilour-like  appearance  and  light  color.  Gold  from  the  differ- 
ent districts  and  from  different  creeks  in  the  same  district  have 
a  difjfcrence  in  appearance  which  are  noticeable  to  the  expert 
eye  of  the  assaycr,  and  even  after  the  gold  is  melted  and  its 
value  determined  the  assayers  can  generally  tell  from  what 
district  and  often  from  what  creek  it  came. 

The  richest  gold  received  at  the  Assay  Office  is  from 
Alanook  Creek  at  Rampart,  Alaska,  and  this  gold  generally 
runs  as  high  in  value  as  $19.50  per  ounce,  and  has  greater 
fineness  than  coin  turned  out  from  the  government  mints. 
Gold  from  the  Klondike  and  adjoining  districts  varies  in  value, 
some  as  low  as  $14.50  and  some  as  high  as  $17.50  to  the  ounce. 
Nome  gold  runs  in  value  from  $18.10  to  $19.20  to  the  ounce. 

About  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  total  gold  yield  of  Alaska  and 
Yukon  Territory  passes  through  the  Seattle  Assay  Office,  an 
evidence  that;  Seattle  is  the  gateway  to  and  from  Alaska  and 
the  Klondike. 

DETERMINING  GOLD  DUST  VALUES  AT  THE  SEAT- 
TLE UNITED   STATES   ASSAY   OFFICE. 

The  general  features  of  receiving  and  determining  the 
value  of  gold  dust  at  an  assay  office  are  interesting.  The 
weight  in  ounces  and  hundredth  parts  of  an  ounce  is  ascertained 
by  weighing  the  dust  on  scales  so  sensitive  that  the  variation 
of  one-thousandth  of  an  ounce  is  noticeable.  The  weight  ascer- 
tained is  double  checked  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  an  error. 
The  depositor's  signature  and  address  are  taken,  and  then  a 
negotiable  receipt,  specifying  the  weight  of  the  treasure  in 
ounces  and  hundredths  of  an  ounce  is  issued.  The  depositor 
is  then  instructed  to  call  either  the  next  day  or  the  day  there- 
after, when  settlement  will  be  made.  If  the  depositor  needs 
money  immediately,  any  of  the  Seattle  bank  'mH,  upon  endorse- 
ment of  the  assay  office  receipt  over  to  them,  and  after  verify- 
ing its  genuineness,  advance  cash  thereon.  If,  however,  the 
depositor  wishes  to  leave  the  city  the  same  day,  payment  is 
arranged  for  at  once. 

When  taken  oflF  the  balances  the  deposit  is  immediately 
placed  in  a  self-locking  steel  receptacle,  and  soon  thereafter  deliv- 
ered overlto  the  smelter,  who  re  weighs  it  and  places  it  Jn  a  graph- 
ite crucible,  which  is  set  within  a  gas  furnace,  where  it  is  sub- 
jected to  about  2,200  degrees  of  heat  for  a  period  of  time  cor- 
responding somewhat  with  the  volume  of  the  contents.     This 
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mclliug  process  s(.•pc■^aU•^  Uic  Mlll)u.■lli^.'^  troiii  ilu-  gold  dusl, 
leaving  praclicall)  uiily  gold  mid  silver,  il  ilic  coinbiiiaiioti 
should  then  have  silver  presetil.  Alter  the  pioper  iiiiie  has 
elapsed  the  niell  is  poured  into  a  steel  mould  thai  runs  it  in  the 
form  of  a  bar.  After  cooling  the  bar  is  given  a  baili  in  a  very 
weak  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  to  remove  any  foreign  sub 
stance  adhering  to  its  surtace.  It  is  then  re-weighed  and  the 
weight  double-checked,  alter  which  it  is  delivered  to  the  assay 
department,  where  two  small  chips  are  taken  from  it.  selecting 
diametrically  opposite  corners,  for  the  purjiose  of  assaying. 

The  bar  is  then  retunutl  to  the  assayer  in  charge,  when  it 
is  again  weighed  and  the  weight  double-checked.  ( )ne  chip 
from  the  bar  is  taken  in  charge  by  one  assayer,  and  the  other 
chip  by  another,  so  that  two  separate  and  distinct  assays  are, 
made  of  each  bar,  thus  precluding  the  possibility  of  error  when 
the  results  arc  finally  compared. 

The  assays  are  made  of  what  is  known  as  the  "nitric  acid 
process,"  and  if  the  bar  is  homogeneous  the  result  in  tineness 
of  gold  and  silver  is  reported  i"  the  assayer  in  charge.  The 
weight  of  the  bar  after  melting  and  its  fineness  in  gold  and 
silver,  as  determined,  are  used  by  the  clerical  department  of 
the  of^ce  to  enable  them  to  calculate  its  value,  the  latter  being 
a  calculation  in  triplicate  to  also  preclude  the  possibility  of 
error.  After  the  value  of  the  bar  is  determined  and  the  regular 
assay  charges  deducted,  a  check  is  drawn  in  favor  of  the 
depositor  and  paid  over  on  surrender  of  the  receipt,  properly 
endorsed,  issued  at  the  time  of  depositing  the  gold  dust.  If 
desired,  the  depositor  may  accept  the  gold  bar  in  settlement,  and 
pay  the  regular  assay  charges  for  the  work  entailed  in  deter- 
mining its  value.  After  a  considerable  number  of  gold  bars  of 
sufficient  weight  have  accumulated,  they  are  shipped  to  the 
I 'nited  States  mint  in  specially  prepared  bullion  boxes.  Depart- 
uenta'l  guards  are  VN^ithin  the  institution  every  minute,  night 
and  day,  and  during  the  very  busy  season  a  special  detail  of 
police,  in  addition,  is  always  on  guard,  thereby  afifording  extra 
l^rotection  against  chance  robbery  or  surreptitous  disappear- 
ance of  gold  dust  or  bullion. 

Yowx  days  after  the  opening  of  the  Seattle  Assay  Office 
the  whole  world  knew  that  the  report  of  the  riches  of  the 
Klondike  had  again  been  confirmed.  On  the  morning  of  July 
19,  1898,  the  steamship  "Roanoke"  steamed  into  Seattle  harbor, 
direct  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon  River,  with  several  hundred 
Klondikers  and  a  million  or  more  of  treasure.     Seattle  people 
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can  well  recall  the  excitement  created  throughout  the  world  at 
that  time.  Long  lines  of  depositors  could  be  seen  making 
their  way  to  the  government's  goU!  purchasing  institution,  and 
a  big  truck,  handled  by  four  hordes,  loaded  with  boxes  of  gold 
dust  soon  put  in  its  appearance  at  the  Assay  Office.  Excitement 
ran  high,  aitd  the  Assay  Office  soon  became  the  cynosure  of  all 
eyes.  It  was  indeed  a  busy  day  in  the  institution's  history,  tax- 
ing its  capacity  to  the  utmost.  It  was  nearly  a  week,  however, 
before  all  he  gold  dust  arriving  on  this  steamer  found  its 
way  to  tne  Assay  Office.  After  this  gold  kept  arriving  by 
every  steamer,  and  by  November  ist  the  receipt  of  the  institu- 
tion had  reached  more  than  (what  was  then  considered  an 
enormous  figure)  five  million  dollars.  (See  Report  of  the 
Director  of  the  Mint,  1898,  page  117.) 


QUARTZ  GOLD 

In  any  newly  developed  country  it  is  natural  that  that 
industry  and  wealth  should  be  first  sought  that  is  most  easily 
and  cheaply  available ;  hence  the  placer  gold  mining  of  Alaska 
has  monopolized  the  attention  of  miners,  excepting  in  one  or 
two  instances,  where  in  Southeastern  Alaska,  some  very  low- 
grade  properties  of  large  area  have  been  working  profitably 
for  several  years.  Now.  however,  that  sever?.l  quartz  ledges 
have  been  found  in  diflferent  parts  of  Alaska,  -.apitalists  "nterest- 
ed  in  quartz  mining  are  being  attracted,  and  ,is  their  vanguard 
expert  quartz  miners  have  got  upon  the  ground. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Cripple  Creek  was  for  years  a 
placer  camp,  and  that  now  ail  its  energies  and  wealth  are 
interested  in  quartz.  A  repetition  of  this  promises  to  take 
place  in  Alaska.  At  Dawson  where  for  years  every  man, 
woman  and  child  thought  only  of  placer  gold,  they  have 
(|uite  recently  discovered  some  rich  quartz  ledges,  and  aie  pre- 
paring to  develop  them ;  the  same  thing  is  occurring  all  over 
the  country.  Up  to  the  present  time,  perhaps,  the  most  prom- 
ising discoveries  have  been  copper,  located  in  the  Copper  River 
country,  and  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Tanana.  Copper  of  more 
or  less  quantity  and  quality  has  also  been  found  at  White  Horse, 
in  the  Yukon  Territory.  The  next  year  promises  much  develop- 
ment of  all  these  properties,  as  large  capital  has  become  inter- 
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ested in  the  Copper  River  country,  and  in  the  Tanana ;  also  up 
White  River,  a  branch  of  the  Yukon,  some  tifty  miles  above 
Dawson.  Near  Atlin  several  ledges  have  also  been  discovered, 
mostly  gold-bearing  and  resembling  a  telluride  in  formation. 

It  will  surprise  most  people  to  learn  that  for  ten  years  some 
partners  have  been  at  work  on  a  gold  and  silver  bearing  ledge 
some  distance  up  the  Fish  River,  near  Council  City,  in  the  Nome 
country.  For  years  it  w?j  costly  work,  and  the  partners  lost 
at  least  one  schooner  trying  to  bring  out  a  cargo  of  ore.  New, 
however,  renewed  interest  vvill  be  taken  in  this  pioperty  and 
development  will  proceed  rapidly  under  changed  conditions, 
cheaper  food,  transportation,  etc.  Several  excellent  prospects 
have  been  located  during  the  past  year,  adjacent  to  Nome. 
One  set  of  claims  is  located  on  Anvil  Creek,  running  across 
from  about  No.  lo  above  to  Glacier  Creek,  by  way  of  Snow 
Gulch  Another  set  of  claims  has  its  beginning  on  Jioulder 
Creek  back  of  Nome,  and  still  another  is  located  close  to  Sledge 
Island  on  the  coast. 

From  th*^  fact  that  much  of  the  placer  gold  at  Nome  is 
mixed  with  quartz  and  has  extended  rough  and  jagged  edges,  it 
is  assumed  that  this  parl-cular  gold,  at  least,  came  from  quartz 
ledges,  and  early  attempts  will  be  made  to  locate  thr  'mother 
lode." 

There   is   scarcely   a  section   of  Alaska  where   fine   '"pros 
pects"  in  quartz  have  not  been  uncov  ired,  and  it  hardly  needs 
the  power  of  a  seer  to  prophesy  that  before  long  Alaska's  quartz 
mines  will  add  wonderfully  to  its  wealth. 

Fine  samples  of  quartz  have  been  taken  from  two  ledges 
on  the  Casa  de  Poga  River,  and  the  ore  is  pronounced  equally 
as  fine  as  that  of  Colorado,  and  resembles  that  found  in  the 
Colville  Reservation  in  Washington.  There  seems  to  be  a 
capping  of  iron,  which,  when  mc  tered,  produces  gold.  Other 
samples  of  ore  contain  coppe  and  silver.  The  ledges  run 
southeast  and  nortlnvest,  and  have  well  defined  hanging  and  foot 
walls.  There  are  thousands  of  tons  of  ore  in  sight,  and  the  work- 
ing of  these  inmiense  veins  can  be  done  at  a  comparatively  small 
cost.  The  ledges  are  about  forty  feet  wide.  In  tl.^  gulches 
leading  up  to  the  hills  in  which  the  ledges  are  located  coarse 
gold  has  been  panned  near  the  surface. 

Quartz  ledges  have  also  been  discovered  in  the  Port 
Clarence  district.  Most  of  these  ledges  are  highly  mineralized 
with  grey  copper,  which  carries  high  values  of  gold.    The  ledges 
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are  well  defined;  and  some  quartz  also  contains  free  gold 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  There  is  also  a  large  quantity  of  float 
(luartz  in  this  district,  some  of  it  worn  but  very  little,  showing 
plaintly  that  it  has  not  traveled  far.  and  there  is  no  doubt 
I)ut  what  some  rich  discoveries  will  be  made  in  the  Port 
Clarence  district  next  vear. 
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NOME  MINING  DISTRICTS 

The  Sumner  Peninsula,  or  that  great  area  of  country  which 
we  licive  lately  come  to  know  under  the  general  name  of  Nome, 
produced  during  the  past  mining  :eason  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
five  millions  of  placer  gold  ;  this,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  not 
more  than  a  dozen  claims  were  worked  systematically.  U^)  to 
the  close  of  the  past  season  the  mining  claims  in  that  section 
were  owned  by  two  or  three  hundred  miners,  only  a  few  of 
whom  had  the  means  to  work  their  property;  then,  too,  litiga- 
tion, or  the  fear  of  litigation,  prevented  the  opening  up  of  much 
property  that  was  known  to  be  very  rich.  So  great  an  output 
of  gold,  therefore,  from  this  country  under  the  disadvantageous 
conditions  at  once  places  the  Nome  placer  section  far  in  the 
front  of  l11  other  sections  Alaska,  and  before  long  a  wider 
interest  will  be  taken  in  this  cw  Itut  marvelously  rich  country 
than  was  the  case  with  the  Klondike,  or.  indeed,  with  any 
other  gold  camp  ever  discovered. 

By  the  term  the  Nome  mining  country  is  meruit  that 
peninsula  bounded  by  Kotzebue  Sound  on  the  northwest,  the 
Arctic  Ocean  on  the  north  and  by  Golovin  Ba  or  even  by  the 
mouth  of  the  Yukon,  on  the  south.  It  comprises  hundreds  of 
square  miles  of  area,  and  as  already  evidenced  by  the  product 
of  a  very  few  of  the  mining  claims,  some  of  the  \hest  placer 
ground  in  the  world. 

All  of  the  country  is  easily  reached,  the  two  magnificent 
harbors  of  Grantley  at  the  northern  extremity  and  of  Golovin 
on  the  south  giving  shelter  to  the  largest  sea-going  vessels,  and 
all  intermediate  points  will  come  into  greater  accessibility  as 
the  plans  of  the  transportation  companies  become  complete 
for  the  lightering  of  merchandise  at  Nome  proper  and  other 
desirable  but  exposed  points  along  the  coast. 
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On  August  8,  1900,  Judge  Noyes,  of  the  Second  District 
of  Alaska,  completed  the  work  of  dividing  his  judicial  district 
into  mining  districts  as  provided  by  the  new  Alaskan  Code, 
which  did  away  with  the  districts  created  and  maintained  here- 
tofore by  the  miners.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  in  looking 
over  maps  of  this  district  to  see  that  they  are  brought  down 
to  the  above  date,  in  order  that  the  new  lines  may  be  shown. 
The  dividing  lines  of  the  various  districts  are  as  follows: 

Cape  Nome  District — Commencing  at  a  point  on  the  shore 
of  Bering  Sea,  running  northerly  and  following  the  westerly 
line  of  the  watershed  of  Cripple  River,  including  all  the  waters 
flowing  into  Cripple  River ;  thence  northerly  on  the  watershed 
between  the  waters  flowing  into  Bering  Sea,  including  Snake, 
Nome,  Flambeau,  Eldorado,  Bonanza,  Soloman  and  Topkuk 
rivers  to  the  shores  of  Bering  Sea ,  thence  following  the  shore 
of  the  sea  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Port  Ciarence  District  embraces  that  territory  northwest  of 
the  watershed  of  Cripple  River  to  the  ccast  line  of  Snake  Rivjr, 
along  the  Snake  to  its  headwaters ;  thence  north  to  a  poini  be- 
tween Kuzamapd  and  Port  Clarence  rivers  at  the  head  of  Cow- 
vinik  Lake,  northerly  on  the  watershed  between  the  Agiopuk 
and  Kugroupoga  rivers,  northerly  again  to  the  southerly  water- 
shed of  the  Arctic  Ocean  at  Christ  Mareflf  Inlet;  thence  south- 
erly along  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  Bering  Straits  and  east  to  the 
point  of  beginning. 

Council  City  District — Starting  on  the  shore  of  Bering  Sea 
at  a  point  on  the  easterly  line  of  the  watershed  of  the  Topkuk 
River ;  thence  northerly  on  the  watershed  to  the  watershed 
dividing  Topkuk  and  KJokerblok  rivers ;  thence  northerly  to 
White  mountain;  thence  n^  "therly ,  to  the  watershed  between 
the  Quinnekuk,  Oweruk  anu  Tubtulik  rivers  and  the  right  fork 
of  Fish  River  to  a  point  on  the  watershed  between  the  waters 
emptying  into  Lake  Eniuruk  and  Tubtulik  River;  thence  west- 
erly on  the  watershed  between  the  right  fork  of  the  Fish  River 
and  the  waters  emptying  into  Lake  Emuruk  to  Mount  Cleaves; 
thence  westerly  on  the  watershed  between  the  Port  Clarence 
and  Yuzamapa  rivers ;  thence  southerly  on  the  watershed  of 
the  Casa  de  Pogra,  Klokerblok,  Bonanza,  Solomon  and  Topkuk 
rivers  to  the  po'tit  of  beginning. 

Kougarok  L'«?trict — Commencing  at  ;i  poini  ai  the  hcadv  aters 
of  the  Snake  River,  northerly  to  a  point  between  the  Ko.,amapa 
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and  Cowvinik  Lake,  northerly  on  the  watershed  between  the 
Hgropnk  and  Kugroupoga  rivers,  northerly  to  the  watershed 
of  the  Arctic  River  and  following  same  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  at 
Christ  Mareff  Inlet;  thence  along  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  (lood 
Hope ;  thence  south  on  the  watershed  of  the  Good  Hope  and 
Kougarok  rivers  to  a  point  on  the  watershed  between  the  Tnbtu- 
lik  and  the  rivers  emptying  into  Lake  Emuruk;  thence  westerly 
to  Mount  Cleaves;  thence  westerly  and  southerly  on  the  water- 
shed between  Port  Clarence  and  Fish  Rivtr  headwaters  to  the 
point  of  beginning. 

The  territory  south  of  the  Council  City  district  is  divided 
into  three  districts — Chinik,  embracing  Norton  Bay;  St. 
Michael,  taking  in  the  Kuskokwim,  and  Dutch  Harbor,  which 
takes  in  the  southerly  edge  of  Alaska. 

Of  all  the  mining  districts  that  of  Xome  proper,  and  lying 
immediately  about  the  City  of  Nome  itself,  has  actually  produced 
the  greatest  amount  of  gold  ;  yet  one  would  be  hold  indeed,  or 
would  but  slightly  value  his  reputation  as  a  prophet,  who  woukl 
venture  the  assertion  that  any  one  of  these  splendid  sections 
would  eventually  prove  riclier  or  more  valuable  than  another. 

The  first  discovery  of  gold  in  this  part  of  Alaska  was  made 
on  Anvil  Creek,  about  five  miles  back  from  Nome,  in  September, 
1898,  by  some  Swedes  who  were  landed  at  the  mouth  of  Sn?.!-e 
River,  of  which  Anvil  is  a  tributary.  The  discovery  claim  on 
An\'il  has  since  that  time  produced  over  one  mi  lion  dollars  m 
coarse  gold  and  nuggets.  Pay  prospects  have  been  found  ^ii 
many  creeks  and  gulches  sine  the  richest,  perhaps,  being  on 
Snow  Gulch,  Glacier  Creek,  Dexter  and  Boulder,  all  immediately 
about  Anvil.  Nuggets  have  been  taken  out  weighing  a  value  of 
$435,  but.  unlike  ti\e  Klondike  country,  none  of  the  ground  at 
Nome  is  rich  in  large  nuggets,  the  wealth  being  in  the  small 
deposits  of  coarse  gold. 

I'ulike  the  Klondike  country,  also,  prospecting  at  Xome 
and  in  the  whole  Nome  country  is  rendered  cheap  and  easy  by 
the  fact  that  bedrock  ranges  from  four  to  ten  feet  in  depth  below 
the  surface,  as  against  forty  or  fifty  feet  up  the  Yukon.  How- 
ever, there  will  be  many  claims  at  Nome,  especially  on  benches 
where  winter  diggings  will  be  possible — that  is,  when  the  pay 
streak  is  deep  enough  to  allow  tiie  sinking  of  shafts  and  the 
running  of  drifts.  Indeed,  there  are  several  bench  claims  being 
worked  in  this  way  this  winter. 
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NOME  CITY 

Nome  City  is  not  only  the  mining-  camp  for  the  Nome 
district,  but  at  the  present  time  the  headquarcers  for  all  the 
Nome  country  from  Port  Clarence  on  the  north  to  Golovin  Ray 
on  the  south.  It  is  indeed  a  marvelous  city,  scarce  a  year  old 
in  city  form,  but  already  possessed  of  much  of  the  dignity  and 
many  of  the  advantages  of  cities  far  older.  It  has  a  most  com- 
plete water  system,  the  pipes  bringing  the  coldest,  clearest  and 
most  delicious  water  from  Moonlight  springs  in  the  foothills 
five  miles  back  of  town.  It  has  a  telephone  system,  with  out- 
lying points  on  the  principal  creeks,  and  the  company  is  this 
winter  employed  in  making  connections  with  Council  City  and 
Port  Clarence. 

Population — There  were  at  Nome  last  summer  not  less  than 
30,000  people,  American  and  foreign,  but  there  are  buildings 
to  house  a  population  of  perhaps  6,000,  and  there  were  about 
that  many  people  living  there  this  winter. 

The  peace  and  policing  of  the  town  have  been  and  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  United  States  government  troops,  under  Gen 
Randall.  During  the  year  ending  with  the  close  of  navigation 
last  year  there  were  four  suicides  and  five  other  violent  deaths, 
as  appears  from  government  statistics.  These  figures  will  not 
appear  to  a  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  other  cities  older 
and  with  claims  of  a  greater  respectability. 

The  Health  of  Nome  is,  like  that  of  all  other  parts  of  Alaska, 
almost  phenomenal.  The  published  government  reports  show 
that  there  were  during  the  past  year  sixty-two  deaths  from  all 
causes,  as  follows:  Pneumonia,  29;  unknown,  7;  drowning,  7; 
violent  deaths,  5;  suicide,  4;  accident,  3;  typhoid  fever,  3;  small- 
pox, I ;  paralysis,  T  ;  dysentery.  I ;  burns,  T. 

In  the  middle  part  of  June  last  year  sm.allpox  broke  out 
in  the  Nome  c  imp.  Captain  Jarvis,  of  the  United  States  Tr  as- 
ury  Department,  at  once  took  the  initiative,  built  and  equipped 
an  isolation  field  hospital  and  by  adopting  heroic  measures 
stamped  out  the  plague  within  two  months.  One  man  died, 
but  in  his  case  the  disease  was  complicated  with  other  afflic- 
tions, and  he  died  within  five  hours  after  coming  into  the  hands 
of  Captain  Jarvis'  men. 

Although  no  attempts  were  made  to  police  the  town  in  a 
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Strictly  sanitary  way.  drains  were  cstablislutl.  cesspools  reg- 
ulated, the  refuse  and  offal  from  restaurants  ami  hotels  disposed 
of  by  throwing  into  the  bay  and  the  town  was  kept  as  free 
from  moisture  as  the  lay  of  the  ground  permitted.  The  result 
was  that  there  was  a  minimum  of  miasmatic  and  germ  diseases. 
The  unhappy  mortality  from  pneumonia  was  due  in  large  meas- 
ure to  exposure  of  its  victims  and  their  failure  to  properly  realize 
the  necessities  of  that  rigorous  climate. 

Commerce  of  Nome-7-There  is  hardly  a  business  incident  to 
the  everyday  life  of  an  average  American  city  that  was  not 
represented  at  Nome.  Although  there  were,  and  still  are,  many 
foreigners  at  Nome,  it  is  a  typical  American  city  in  all  its 
phases,  and  although  foreigners  operated  on  an  exact  equality 
with  Americans  in  all  things,  most  of  the  btisiness  of  Nome 
was  in  the  hands  of  Americans,  foreigners  seemingly  preferring 
to  engage  in  mining  or  in  pursuits  where  they  did  not  come  in 
contact  with  that  fierce  competitive  drive  always  to  the  liking 
(if  the  American  business  man  or  tradesman. 

Nome  Lighterage  Facilities — Although  there  has  been  some 
talk  of  private  companies  interesting  themselves  in  puttitig  in 
a  breakwater  at  Snake  River  and  dredging  the  channel  to  enable 
tugs  and  barges  to  enter  the  Snake  River  Lagoon,  and  that 
the  government,  through  the  Military  Department,  would  build 
a  breakwater  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nome  River  of  sufficient 
length  to  ensure  a  channel  at  its  mouth,  the  latter  being  four 
miles  distant  from  Nome  City,  there  is  no  certainty  that  this 
work  will  be  completed  or  that  there  will  be  any  advantage  in 
discharging  cargoes  through  the  construction  of  the  same,  as 
there  are  long  shallow  bars  extending  out  into  the  sea  from 
the  mouth  of  each  of  these  rivers,  and  when  it  would  be  too 
rough  to  handle  a  barge  against  the  shore  in  the  ordinary 
way.  as  heretofore  done,  it  would  be  too  rough  to  load  and  tow 
the  barge  through  the  surf  over  these  bars,  since  any  channel 
constructed  beyond  the  Ijreakwater  wotild  onl\-  last  from  one 
storm  to  another  on  account  of  the  moving  and  shifting  of  the 
sand  in  the  direction  of  the  waves. 

The  best  lighterage  and  wharfage  facilities  at  Nome  are  those 
of  the  N.  A.  T.  &  T.  Co.,  and  during  the  two  great  storms  of  the 
season  of  [Qoo  this  company  was  the  only  one  whicK  had  lighters 
with  which  to  perform  the  service  and  expedite  the  discharging 
of  cargo  and  passengers  from  vessels.  .Most  of  the  lighters  be- 
longing to  other  companies  and  individuals  went  ashore  in  the 
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storms,  and  were  cither  disalilcd  or  -totally  wrecked.  The  N. 
A.  T.  &  T.  Co.'s  barges  were  somewhat  different  in  model  from 
all  others  and  considered  stronger  and  better  atlapted  for  service 
in  the  Nome  surf.  This  is  the  only  company  operating  a  com- 
mercial freight  wharf  delivering  goixls  direct  from  the  lighter 
t<t  the  main  street  s'd  '  (jf  its  wharf,  thus  enabling  consignees 
t(j  take  their  freight  directly  into  wagons  or  otherwise  for  deliv- 
ery at  their  respective  destinations.  It  is  on  account  of  furnish- 
ing these  facilities  that  tluij  company  is  offered  so  much  freight 
l)y  those  familiar  with  the  conditions  at  Nome.  Our  system  of 
handling  freight  and  baggage  in  this  manner  has  reduced  the 
l(.)ss  and  damage  of  same  to  a  minimum,  insuring  delivery  of 
the  goods  in  the  same  order  they  are  rcceixed  at  Seattle.  The 
delivery  of  goods  200  feet  above  high  water  mark  should  nut  be 
lost  sight  of,  as  well  as  the  facilities  of  good  streets  and  easy 
grades  for  hauling  heavy  loads  from  the  company's  commercial 
freight  wharf,  as  it  means  a  great  reduction  in  freighting  charges 
to  the  consignee,  as  compared  with  the  landing  of  freight  on 
the  beach,  below  high  water  and  within  reach  of  the  storm  seas. 

CLIMATE  OF  NOME  AND  VICINITY. 

Many  contradictory  reports  have  been  made  concerning  the 
climate  of  Nome,  some  comparing  it  to  the  balmy  Mediterranean 
and  others  to  frigidity  of  the  poles.  The  climate  of  the  Seward 
Peninsula  is  milder  and  much  more  even  than  that  of  the  same 
latitude  in  the  interior  of  Alaska  and  the  Yukon  country.  The 
precipitation  is  greater  in  summer,  and  the  winter  is  not  so 
severe,  the  sea  opposite  the  coast  being  tempered  by  a  branch 
of  the  Japan  current.  According  to  the  weather  bureau,  the 
mean  annual  temperature  at  St.  Michael,  116  miles  from  Nome, 
on  Norton  Sound,  is  26.1  F.,  and  the  annual  precipitation  (rain 
and  snow)  14.44  inches.  The  extremes  of  temperature  noted 
on  the  island  are  75  F.  in  July  and  55  F.  in  February,  the 
records  shov/ing  freezing  temperatures  during  every  month, 
except  July.  The  most  reliable  data  indicate  a  temperature  at 
Nome  somewhat  lower  than  at  St.  Michael.  The  summers, 
which  are  usually  short  and  cold,  are  similar  to  the  spring  in 
the  Northern  United  States.  During  the  summer  months  many 
bright,  clear  days  occur,  but  the  mountains  are  usually  over- 
hung or  obscured  with  vapory  clouds.  Rain  is  of  frequent 
occurrence,  often  continuing  steadily  for  several  days,  but  is  not 
usually  accompanied  by  wind.     The  prevailing  winds  in  sum- 
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rner  are  from  the  south.  In  summer  the  da>s  are  long;  from 
May  to  early  iu  July  it  is  daylight  nearly  all  the  time,  with 
night  scarcely  perceptible.  In  August  the  length  of  the  days 
begin  rapidly  to  decrease.  The  temi)er^':ure  during  the  winter 
will  avarage  probably  ten  degrees  or  more  milder  than  at  Forty- 
IVlile  or  the  Klondike  region  in  the  same  latitude,  and  is  not 
much  colder  than  in  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  greatest 
cold  seems  to  occur  about  the  middle  of  January,  at  which 
time  the  thermometer  rarely  descends  to  more  than  thirty 
below. 

BREAKING  OF  THE  ICE. 

The  following  table  shows  the  ice  movements  at  St.  Michael, 
as  well  as  first  arrival  of  vessels  from  the  States,  for  a  period  of 
twenty -three  years,  just  ending,  viz.: 


YEAR 


1878. , 

1879.. 

1880.. 

1881.. 

1882.. 

1883.. 

1884., 

1°S5., 

1886. , 

1887. . 

1888., 

1889.. 

1890. 

1891.. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 


If 

Moving 

Out 


June  22 
June  10 
June  8 
June  1 
June  10 


June  11 


May  31 
June  9 
June  3 
June  6 
June  11 
June  10 
June  IT) 
June  18 
June  25 
Tune  14 
June  ^'5 
June  13 
June  (i 


First 

Arrival 

From  Sea 


July  1 
June  22 
June  28 
June  19 
June  24 
Tune  22 


June 
June 
June 
June 

July 

Jul.' 

Juue 

June 

June 

June 

June 

July 
June 
June 
June 
June 


24  i. 

20  I 

20  ! 

20  ■ 

4  ! 

13  i 

29  I 

18  i 

24  , 
25 

29  i 

7  j 
26 

13  ! 
18  ' 

14  i 


Ice 
Forming 


Oct.  18-22 
Oct.  21-25 
Oct.  20-27 
Nov.   7 
Oct.  23 
Nov.   6 
Oct.    6 

Oct.  22 

Oct.  29-Nov.  6 
Oct  22-^1 
Nov.  10-16 
Oct.  25-Nov.  9 
Nov    6 
Oct   29 
Nov    7 
Oct.  26 

Oct  24-NOV.4 
Nov.  2 
Oct.  18  to  21 

Oct.  25 
Oct.  21 


There  is  no  doubt  that  North-bound  travelers  will  reach 
Nome  earlier  by  way  of  the  open  ocean  routes  at  least  nine 
vears  out  of  ten  than  bv  wav  of  the  Yukon,  if  the  water 
travel  on  the  Yukon  is  depended  on.  The  Yukon  usually  opens 
about  May  15  to  May  20,  but  steamers  oi^ean-bound  from  up 
river  are  then  compelled  to  wait  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  until 
the  great  mass  of  ice  that  has  come  down  can  get  out  to  sea. 
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Oftentimes  this  does  not  occur  until  well  into  June,  and  there  is 
still  ice  along  the  coast  about  the  mouth  of  the  river  until 
July. 

OPENING  OF  NAVIGATION.  1900. 

The  shore  ice  last  year  broke  up  at  Nome  on  .May  13,  and 
when  the  late  risers  awoke  in  the  morning  they  saw,  on  looking 
to  seaward,  that  the  fringe  of  ice  which  hugged  the  beach  of 
Bering  Sea  for  many  months  had  disappeared  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  and  the  vision  was  unobstructed  save  by  the  ice 
floe  slowly  drifting  out  to  sea;  and  several  early  "mushers" 
bound  up  the  beach  narrowly  escaped  being  carried  out  with 
it.  The  year  previous  the  shore  ice  broke  loose  and  floated  out 
to  sea  on  June  i. 


Wild  Coose  Railroad— Train  C.oing  trom  Nome  to  Anvii,  Crkek  Claims. 

The  first  steamer  to  arrive  at  Nome  was  a  whaler,  arriving 
May  21  ;  another  whaler  arrived  May  23,  and  the  nexi,  the 
steamer  ".Alpha,"  forty-nine  days  out  from  Vancouver. 

The  first  vessels  to  arrive  in  the  year  rSgg  were  whalers, 
which  showed  up  June  5.  The  steamship  "Roanoke"  arrived 
June  17  with  a  very  large  passenger  list.  Following  her  other 
vessels  arrived  in  rapid  succession.  It  is  related  by  the  old 
inhabitants  of  Nome  that  three  years  ago  whalers  arrived  there 
May  t8.  The  arri\al  of  the  first  ship  last  year  was  greeted 
with   cheers. 

'I"he  last  steamer  to  leave  Nome  kjoo,  was  the  "Cen- 
tenial."  November  8,  at  which  time  ice  had  begun  to  form. 
Twenty  steamers  arrived   at   Nome   in   the   week   ending   Jmie 
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i6;  and  from  May  21  to  Juno  23  more  than  fifty  steamers 
arrived,  besides  other  small  crafts,  and  frcjm  May  21  to  the 
arrival  of  the  last  boat  at  least  70,000  people  arrived  there, 
and  about  1,500  or  2,000  persons  went  down  the  Yukon  by  the 
river  steamers  and  small  boats. 


PORT  CLARENCE  AND 
VICINITY 

Taking  rank  in  importance  after  Nome,  the  Port  Clarence 
country,  about  100  miles  west  of  Nome,  comprises  several  dis- 
tricts, already  named  among  the  judicial  divisions  of  the  coun- 
try. All  of  these  are  on  or  close  to  the  navigable  waters  of 
Port  Clarence  Bay,  Grantley  Harbor  and  one  or  the  other  of 
the  numerous  rivers  that  flow  into  these. 

The  Bluestone  strike,  made  famous  at  the  close  of  the  past 
season  by  reason  of  the  fabulous  wealth  of  that  stream  and  some 
of  its  tributaries,  promises  to  far  eclipse  cither  the  great  Eldo- 
rado claims  of  the  Klondike,  01  even  Anvil  Creek  itself. 

The  Bluestone  River  empties  into  the  Tooksuch  River, 
and  this  river  into  Grantley  Harbor.  Goh^  Run,  Lucky  Strike, 
Quartz  and  Alder  creeks  have  perhaps  been  more  prospected 
than  others,  and  all  of  thtm  have  given  prospects  so  rich  that  a 
schedule  of  the  prospects  would  be  received  with  scepticism 
by  even  those  who  knew  how  immensely  rich  were  the  finds  on 
Anvil  and  other  of  the  rich  streams.  There  are  about  seventy- 
five  streams  comprising  the  Bluestone. 

Unlike  most  of  the  Nome  mining  ground,  the  creeks  of  the 
Bluestone  arc  very  deep  to  bedrock,  but  in  this  particular  case 
it  makes  very  little  dififcrence,  since  the  pay  streak  is  said  to 
begin  two  or  three  feet  from  the  surface  and  extends  below  any 
of  the  prospects  made  last  fall.  It  has  been  ascertained  that 
there  is  a  false  bedrock  a  few  feet  below  the  surface,  composed 
of  mica  schist  and  clay  concrete,  and  below  this  gravel  is  again 
reached,  the  bottom  of  which  had  not  been  found  at  the  close 
of  navigation. 

There  is  plenty  of  water  during  the  whole  season  in  all 
the  Bluestone.  and  since  it  is  convenient  for  the  freighting  of 
sluicing  material  there  is  no  question  that  the  distiict  will  be 
well  looked  after  next  season. 
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TELLER  CITY 

The  new  town  of  Teller  City  is  located  on  the  sandspit 
dividing  Port  Clarence  Bay  and  Grantley  Harbor,  and  is  coming 
into  prominence  because  of  its  natural  advantages  as  a  supply 
station  for  the  gold  regions.  Situated  as  it  is  at  the  very  gate- 
way of  the  Bluestone  and  Kougarok  mining  districts,  its  chances 
of  becoming  the  liveliest  camp  west  of  Nome  are  exceedingly 
good.  The  harbor  is  completely  landlocked,  safe  and  com- 
modious and  deep  sea-going  vessels  can  anchor  close  to  shore 
and  passengers  and  cargo  may  be  quickly  and  safely  lightered. 
It  is  the  only  point  on  the  coast  where  quick  connection  may 
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be  made  with  a  railway.  The  country  has  already  been  exam- 
ined with  this  end  in  view,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  survey 
of  the  proposed  route  will  be  complete  this  fall  and  possibly 
building  operations  be  commenced  next  spring.  The  town  is 
paved  by  nature  with  polished  slate  and  quartz  pebbles.  At 
the  south  end  of  the  town  is  a  fresh  water  lake  about  two 
miles  long,  containing  sufificient  water  to  supply  a  population  of 
50,000;  there  is  also  fine  spring  water  which  can  be  obtained  by 
digging  wells  six  to  ten  feet  deep.  There  is  alre/ady  a  con- 
siderable settlement  at  Teller,  a  city  laid  out  with  streets  and 
alleys  and  all  preparations  made  in  anticiy^ation  of  a  good  sized 
town  this  coming  season. 
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BERING  CITY. 

This  small  place  is  located  about  six  miles  southwest  of 
Teller  City,  on  the  east  shore  of  Port  Clarence  bay  and  on  account 
of  the  shorter  trails  into  the  Bluestone  district  than  via  Teller 
City,  it  is  now  considered  that  Bering  City  will  be  the  out- 
fittmg  point  for  that  district.  A  glance  at  this  company's 
map  of  Port  Clarence  district  will  show  the  relative  position 
of  Bering  City  to  Teller  City,  and  why  the  former  will  be  the 
outfitting  point  for  the  Bl  lestone  district  and  the  latter  for  the 
Kougarok  district. 


THE  KOUGAROK  DISTRICT 

The  Kougarok  offers  to  prospectors  a  vast  and  unexplored 
country,  with  plenty  of  room  for  new  locations.  It  has  been 
claimed  for  several  years  that  there  were  pay  deposits  in  the 
Kougarok,  so  that  the  recent  strike  did  not  come  as  a  surprise. 
The  Kougarok  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a  vast  interior  mining 
country,  which  form  the  great  arch  or  semi-circle  behind  Nome, 
and  is  practically  unexplored,  save  in  small  portions,  which 
are  said  to  have  yielded  prospects  of  high  promise.  Through 
all  this  interior  country  is  a  great  chain  of  rivers  and  creeks. 
There  is  little  doubt  but  this  district  will  prove  one  of  the 
richest  which  has  been  found  in  the  North,  for  there  are  fifty 
creeks,  all  of  which  are  rich.  The  district  is  first  reached  fifty 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kougarok  River.  At  that  point 
dirt  has  been  found  that  runs  $21.50  to  the  pan.  One  of  the 
richest  creeks  is  Garfield,  below  Larson's  discovery.  Quartz 
Creek,  in  this  district,  is  reported  as  being  phenomenally  rich, 
as  $3,000  was  cleaned  up  from  the  surface  dirt  in  a  six  hours' 
run.  There  are  many  other  rich  creeks,  among  which  might 
be  mentioned  Harris,  North  Fork.  Taylor,  Neva,  Louise,  Coarse 
Gold,  Henry  and  others,  all  showing  pay  where  a  hole  has  been 
sunk  to  bedrock.  It  may  prove  to  be  the  most  wonderful  coun- 
try that  has  been  found  in  the  North. 

About  the  close  of  the  season  a  second  strike  was  reported 
on  the  Kougarok,  where  it  is  claimed  that  twenty-five  cents  to 
the  pan  has  been  obtained.  It  might  be  added  that  in  Garfield 
Creek,  which  is  thirty  miles  long,  there  has  not  been  found  a 
single  blank  claim. 

An  eflfect  of  the  development  of  the  Kougarok  district  will 
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undoubtedly  be  the  creation  of  Port  Clarence  as  a  port  of  entry, 
as  it  is  the  most  convenient  place  to  the  new  gold  fields,  and  in 
addition  has  a  splendid  harbor,  where  ships  may  safely  lie  at 
anchor  during  the  roughest  weather. 

Angeles  and  Horseshoe,  both  tributaries  of  Garfield  Creek, 
are  turning  out  good  prospects,  although  no  bona  fide  work  has 
been  done  on  either  as  yet.  As  much  as  $14.00  to  the  pan  has 
been  taken  out  of  Quartz  Creek ;  and  Dahl,  Coffee,  Right  Fork, 
and,  in  fact,  all  of  the  tributaries  of  Quartz  Creek  are  showing 
equally  rich.  Pay  dirt  is  reported  to  have  been  found  on  four 
different  claims  on  Harris  Creek,  on  Kougarok  Kiver,  about 
ninety  miles  from  Port  Clarence;  on  No.  2  abo\c  an  .\lder  Creek  ; 
on  a  pup  coming  into  the  latter  at  No.  2;  on  Uic  north  fork  of 
the  Kougarok,  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  latter;  on  No.  24  'I'aylor 
Creek,  and  on  the  north  fork  of  No.  i,  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Kougarok. 

The  reports  coming  from  the  Kougarok  country  are  exceed- 
ingly roseate,  and  this  section  promises  to  have  a  veritable  l)oom 
this  year.  Mr.  A.  R.  McAdam,  formerly  recorder  for  the  dis- 
trict, but  now  the  owner  of  one  of  the  richest  claims  on  Quartz 
Creek,  saj'^s  that  on  No.  7  Quartz  Creek,  four  men  working 
fourteen  hours  shoveled  in  $763.  Bedrock  has  not  been  reached, 
but  there  is  four  feet  of  pay.  Prospecting  twenty  feet  from  the 
bed  of  the  creek  showed  fifteen  feet  of  fifteen-cent  dirt,  one  of 
the  most  phenomenal  bodies  of  pay  gravel  that  has  been  struck 
in  the  country.  Sluicing  is  also  in  progress  on  Dahl  Creek,  and 
excellent  results  are  being  obtained.  r)n  Uonlder  Creek  good 
pay  has  also  been  found. 

KOUGAROK  TRAVELING. 

Between  Nome  and  the  Kougarok  are  several  road  houses 
situated  at  suitable  and  convenient  distances.  After  leaving 
'I'eller  City  on  the  way  to  the  Kougarok  the  first  day's  travel 
will  bring  a  man  to  a  commodious  road  house  on  Salt  Lake. 
Jt  is  an  improvised  affair,  built  in  a  two-masted  schooner  and 
fitted  up  in  very  comfortable  fashion.  The  following  day's 
travel  will  bring  one  to  Mary's  Igloo,  which  is  about  sixty  miles 
^rom  Tell'^r  and  twert.  -f.v?  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kouga- 
rok. From  Mary's  fgloo  to  the  Kougarok  is  good  traveling;  in 
fact,  the  trail  is  good  the  entire  distance. 

Another  way  is  to  go  from  Nome  to  Shea's  road  house, 
^ross  over  to  Gold  Run,  and  thence  to  Salt  Lake  and  up  the 
Kougarok  River  to  the  headw'aters  of  the  Kougarok. 
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ARCTIC  DISTRICT 

This  is  a  new  district,  located  across  the  divide  from  Cape 
York  and  commencing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arctic  kiver.  . al- 
though no  systematic  work  has  been  done,  the  reports  indicate 
great  wealth.  It  is  repcjrted  on  fairly  good  authority-  that  (jne 
of  the  discoverers  of  the  district  came  in  last  fall  with  $i7,orxj, 
taken  from  Tuttle  Creek.  Claims  of  discoveries  ranging  from 
Si. 50  to  $15.00  per  pan  are  made  for  the  district. 

Coal  fields  have  been  located  in  the  Arctic  district,  twenty 
miles  beyond  Cape  Lisburn,  on  the  coast.  Just  prior  tn  the 
close  of  navigation  last  fall  a  large  barge  of  the  product  was 
taken  to  Nome  and  disposed  of  at  a  high  price.  The  coal  is  said 
to  be  ol  tlie  sam*.-  high  grade  as  the  other  coals  along  the 
Alaska  coast.  These  coal  fields  have  been  known  to  the  whalers 
in  those  waters  for  several  years,  and  they  were  frequently 
used  for  coaling  purposes.  Revenue  cutters  have  also  been 
accustomed  to  replenish  their  bunkers  from  these  same  crop- 
pings.  Without  doubt,  another  year  will  see  this  coal  in  a  large 
measure  supplying  the  miners  and  ve.isels  all  about  this  section 
of  the  countrv. 


THE  GOOD  HOPE  DISTRICT 

This  district  is  the  newest  of  all  the  mining  districts  in  the 
Nome  countr\'.  It  lies  east  of  the  Arctic  district,  and  embraces 
Good  Hope  and  other  rivers  emptying  into  Schismareff  Inlet. 
United  States  Commissioner  and  Deputy  Recorder  Thompson, 
by  whose  influence  the  district  was  created,  send  out  $3,700  just 
about  the  close  of  navigation  last  fall,  after  two  weeks'  prospect- 
ing in  company  with  two  other  men.  He  reports  many  streams 
in  the  district  and  good  prospects  from  several  of  them.  Com- 
missioner Thompson  proposes  to  return  to  Nome  for  the  winter 
and  to  return  early  in  the  spring  with  loaded  dog  team.>  to  be  on 
the  ground  for  early  work  next  season. 
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COUNCIL  CITY  DISTRICT 

The  present  ocean  port  for  this  district  is  at  Chinik,  an  okl 
trading  i)ost  at  the  head  of  Golovin  Bay.  From  Chinik  the  bay 
extends  tilieen  miles  inland,  where  Fish  River  begins.  Here 
limber  twelve  inches  through  is  found,  which  runs  all  the  way 
up  the  river  to  a  few  miles  about  Council  City.  About  ten 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  Fish  River  is  White  Mountain,  where 
the  North  American  Transportation  and  Trading  Company 
have  put  up  a  large  warehouse  from  which  <o  distribute  sup- 
plies to  the  company's  store  at  Council  City  and  the  Council 
City  district.  Neukluk  is  the  first  large  stream  running  in  on  the 
left  hand  side  of  Fish  River,  about  twelve  miles  above  White 
Mountain.  Gold  has  not  been  found  below  a  point  about  seven 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Neukluk.  The  general  forma- 
tion of  the  country  along  the  stream  is  low,  rolling  hills,  very 
much  ground  down,  and  the  general  country  rock  is  slate  in 
various  formation.  Council  City  is  situated  on  a  high  bluff 
overlooking  the  river,  and  was  first  started  in  the  fall  of  1897. 

There  are  about  700  people  wintering  at  Council  City  this 
year,  many  of  whom  left  Nome  on  account  of  the  abundance 
of  wood  for  fuel  in  the  neighborhood.  Much  prospecting  has 
been  done  in  the  Council  City  district.  Sweet  Cake,  the  Black 
Chief,  Boulder  and  Quartz  Creeks  are  some  of  those  most  highly 
thought  of,  but  very  many  rich  prospects  are  reported.  One  of 
the  companies  is  putting  in  a  sawmill  this  winter,  and  will 
begin  work  getting  out  sluice  lumber  as  soon  as  possible.  There 
are  now  several  scows  at  the  mouth  of  Fish  River,  ready  to  be 
loaded  with  supplies  for  up-river  points  in  the  spring,  and 
already  plans  are  under  way  for  one  or  more  light  draft  steam- 
ers for  that  river.  Several  rich  quartz  ledges  have  been  dis- 
covered in  this  district,  one  of  which  has  been  owned  and 
worked  for  ten  years  past.  Now  that  the  facilities  are  at  hand 
for  working  the  property  economically,  the  coming  season  will 
make  a  very  busy  time  in  that  vicinity. 


TOPKUK. 

The  ^o-called  Topkuk  district  lies  between  Golo^'in  Bay 
and  Nome  River,  taking  its  name  from  the  Topkuk  River,  on  a 
branch  of  which,  Daniels  Creek,  the  discovery  of  gold  was  first 
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made.  It  is  cstimalcd  iliai  miirly  or  ciuite  $500,000  was  taken 
out  of  the  two  or  three  claims  at  (hscovery.  The  unforlunale 
litigation  that  so  affected  the  work  in  other  parts  of  the  Nome 
country  also  tied  up  the  Daniels  Creek  claims,  but  the  settle- 
ment of  this  litigation  about  the  close  of  navigation  make.«  a 
systematic  development  of  this  section  assured  this  coming 
season.  The  claims  hereabouts  are  now  in  the  hands  of  a  large 
number  of  people,  and  as  they  lie  close  to  the  coast  and  are 
easily  reached,  there  is  no  doubt  that  economical  transporta- 
tion will  render  it  profitable  to  work  nearly  every  claim  in  the 
district. 


GEOLOGICAL  FORMATION 
AT  NOME 

Like  the  formation  of  every  part  of  Alaska,  the  country  of 
the  Sumner  Peninsula  shows  the  result  of  great  and  com- 
paratively recent  volcanic  action.  There  is  practically  no  rock 
in  place,  and  the  aqueous  formation  is  generally  unheaved  and 
transformed  into  a  metamorphic  character.  The  base  of  the 
"country  rock"  is  a  mica  schist,  with  well  defined  strata  of  lime- 
stone out  of  place.  By  the  last  great  upheaval  the  tilting  occur- 
red from  about  the  center  of  the  peninsula,  giving  a  trend 
northwestward  and  southwestward.  The  limestone  is  a  blueish 
gray,  fine  grained  and  often  assuming  a  metamorphic  or  crystal- 
line form.  The  mica  schist  is  slaty,  generally  decomposed, 
sometimes  metamorphic,  as  indicating  the  volcanic  evolution, 
and  is  throughout  garneliferous,  giving  rise  to  the  "ruby  sand" 
of  the  beaches.  These  country  rocks  of  limestone  and  schist 
are  seamed  and  traversed  by  veins  and  ledges  of  quartz,  quartz- 
ite,  calcite  and  the  various  pyrites  of  copper  and  iron.  These 
pyrites  are  also  occasionally  disseminated  sporodically  and 
without  order  through  the  decomposed  schist.  It  is  said  by 
those  fancying  that  theory  that  all  the  placer  gold  of  the  country 
came  from  these  quartz  ledges.  It  is  quite  certain  that  in  some 
places  the  gold  of  the  creeks  is  still  closely  attached  to  pieces  of 
quartz,  jagged  and  rough  at  the  edges,  showing  its  origin  in  a 
formation  of  that  nature.  For  instance,  such  a  form  of  gold 
occurs  on  New  Year  Gulch,  a  branch  of  Anvil  Creek,  where 
also  there  are  outcroppings  of  quartz  ledges  containing  at  inter- 
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vals  great  quantities  of  free  gold.  In  other  creeks  of  the  immedi- 
ate neighborhood,  and  even  in  Anvil,  the  gold  is  comparatively 
free  from  quartz,  and  is  smooth  sided,  showing  that  it  has 
traveled  over  considerable  distances  before  being  finally  de- 
po;-^ted. 

Far  back  in  the  mountains  behind  Nome,  and  indeed 
throughout  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies  that  originated  the 
Sumner  Peninsula,  the  basis  of  the  rock  formation  is  granite, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  sea  gravel  of  the  beaches  is  of 
that  form. 


EARLY  HISTORY 

h  was  Humboll's  prnnary  theory  that  a  great  gold  belt 
extended  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  the  Rockies  to  Cape  Horn, 
and  because  of  the  peculiar  formation,  he  held  that  the  Far 
North  contained  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  precious  metal. 
In  1889  or  thereabouts  Prof.  T.  C.  Mendenhall.  c.'rector  of  the 
Geodetic  and  Coast  Survey  Department  of  the  United  States 
government,  went  further  than  his  celebrated  predecessor  and 
undertook,  m  a  report  of  an  actual  survey  made  by  him,  to 
trace  the  gold  belt  through  the  Alaska  Peninsula.  He  picked 
it  up  in  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies,  at  a  point  not  100  miles 
back  of  Nome,  followed  it  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Koyukuk 
and  Porcupine  rivers,  thence  along  the  western  slope  of  the 
Rockies,  at  the  exact  point  of  the  source  of  the  Klondike  River, 
w^hich  sweeps  across  the  great  valley  east  of  the  Dawson 
hills.  He  then  ranged  south  along  the  headwaters  of  the 
Stewart  and  Big  Salmon  rivers,  east  of  Lake  Teslin  and  the 
Hootalinqua.  to  and  through  th.c  great  Peace  River  country  to 
the  Kootenais ;  thence  to  the  States,  where  long  before  that 
the  gold-bearing  belt  waa  known  to  lie. 

Those  familiar  witli  the  history  of  gold-hunting  in  Alaska 
and  the  Yukon  will  readily  associate  the  gold-bearing  areas,  as 
th'-y  have  been  discovered,  Avith  the  thef  ry  of  Prof.  Mendenhall. 
and  the  attempts  of  prospectors  to  reach  back  into  the  foot- 
hills northwest  of  the  Kougarok.  behind  Nome,  largely  rests 
upon  a  vague  and  sometimes  half  ignora  a  desire  to  get  to  the 
gold  source  as  indicated  by  him. 

It  is  hardly  a  mooted  question  that  before  many  months 
some  rich  finds  of  the  quart?:  nature  will  repay  the  hardy  pros- 
pector in  those  rocky  fastnesses. 


UP  THE  YUKON 

I 

In  1881  placer  L^old  \va>  lirsi  discovered  in  paying  quanli- 
tics  on  ihe  \'nkt)n,  l)Ut  for  reasons  we  all  know  very  little  was 
done  in  the  way  of  prospecting  or  \v(.)rking  until  the  great 
Dawson  strike  of  i8(>).  Since  then,  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
innnense  rewards  in  liie  way  of  fortunes,  every  part  oi  Alaska 
has  been  at  least  prospected  and  hundreds  of  pay  strikes  have 
been  made,  some  of  which  we  will  briedy  touch  upon  in  the 
following  pages. 


THE  KUSKOKWIM 

On  leaving  St.  Michael  for  the  upper  river  the  first  point 
arrived  at  that  will  engage  the  gold  seeker's  interest  is  the  new 
Kuskokwim  district,  about  which  so  much  news  of  an  indirect 
character  has  been  finding  its  way  to  the  "outside"  since  naviga- 
tion closed.  Should  this  district  eventually  prove  to  be  "pay,"  it 
will  he  unique  among  all  other  gold  diggings  of  Alaska  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  for  several  years  the  Kongallion  Indians, 
who  live  in  that  country,  have  been  bringing  gold  to  the  coast, 
and  to  the  Holy  Cross  Mission  on  the  Yukon,  stating  that 
the  gold  was  taken  from  the  Kuskokwim.  Little  attention  was 
paid  to  their  story  until  late  last  summer,  when  a  small  party 
went  in  by  way  of  the  Mission.  They  were  followed  by  others, 
some  of  whom  remained  in  the  country  for  the  winter,  while 
others  kept  going  south  and  finally  arrived  at  Katmai  on  the 
coast,  when  they  came  by  steamer  to  the  States. 

Xo  very  accurate  information  has  come  out  about  wliat  has 
been  actually  achieved  in  those  diggings.  It  is  known,  of  course, 
that  gold  was  found  and  that  a  great  stampede  took  place 
this  last  winter  from  Nome,  Circle,  Fort  Yukon,  Weare  and  Ram- 
part and  other  sections.  Spring  will  probably  open  up  with 
several  hundreds  of  people  on  the  ground  and  a  great  scarcity 
of  provisions. 

The  best  wav  to  get  to  the  Kuskokwim  diggings  in  shape  to 
<lo  work  is  to  go  by  the  "Roanoke"  to  St.  Michael,  thence  by 
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nver   steamer  to    Holy   Cross   Mission,   tlience  overland   a   dis- 
tance of  about  250  miles. 

The  Yellow  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Kuskokwim,  joining- 
the  latter  at  a  point  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Kolmanoff  redoubt, 
and  on  the  headwaters  of  the  I'lskutch  and  the  south  fork  of 
the  Kuskokwim.  are  the  two  points  named  as  among  those  on 
which  good  strikes  were  made  the  latter  part  of  the  last  sea- 
son. 


RAMPART— Manook  District) 

The  little  city,  consisting  of  about  450  log  cabins,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  on  the  Yukon  River,  and  is  headquarters 
for  the  Manook  mining  district,  which  was  established  in  the 


Headquakikrs  N.  a.  T.  &  T   to  A  I-  Rampari-. 

fall  of  1897.  Among  the  largest  stores  and  warehouses  located 
at  this  point  are  those  of  the  N.  A.  T.  &  T.  Co.,  a  half-tone 
of  which  is  printed  on  this  ])age.  Several  flattering  pros- 
pects have  been  taken  from  the  diflferent  claims  during  the 
past  year.  The  creeks  which  have  proved  to  be  the  best  pro- 
ducers so  far  are  Big  and  Little  Manook.  There  is  a  trai' 
running  from  Rampart  to  the  Koyukuk  diggings  by  way  of  the 
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Dahl  River.  If  further  discoveries  are  made  on  tributaries  of 
the  lower  Tanana  part  of  its  trade  will  go  to  Rampart,  from 
which  point  a  winter  trail  could  easily  be  made. 

It  is  reported  that  the  orij^nnal  deposit  which  feeds  Hunker, 
Little  Manook,  Jr  ,  lioosier  and  Big  Manook  creeks  has  practic- 
ally been  established  in  the  way  of  an  old  stream  from  discovery 
on  Idaho  Bar  to  Eureka  Creek  and  is  a  summer  proposition, 
being  from  three  to  five  feet  in  depth  and  runs  from  five  cents  to 
fifty  cents  per  pan,  and  on  the  average  paying  $50  per  day  tc 
the  shovel.  The  large  territory  tributary  to  Rampart  has  not 
been  thoroughly  prospected,  and  when  it  is  there  will  no  doubt 
be  further  rich  depo'^'ts  found. 

Rampart  is  now  the  headquarters  for  the  United  States 
land  office  for  that  district,  as  well  as  the  office  for  receiving 
and  disbursing  public  moneys. 


WEARE-(Tanana) 

The  future  of  this  trading  post,  located  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tanana  River,  is  very  bright.  Large  companies  are  now 
located   there,   with    good    stores     and     warehouses    containing 
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expensive  stocks  of  goods.  The  new  finds  in  the  Chatanika 
district,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Tanana  River,  as  well  as  those 
on  Clear  and  Snake  creeks,  and  the  discoveries  of  copper  at 
the  headwaters  of  the  Tanana  River,  will  undoubtedly  make 
Weare  Station  the  outfitting  point  for  these  districts.  The 
Tanana  River  is  said  to  be  navigable  to  Bates  Rapids  by  steam- 
ers, and  as  soon  as  business  will  justify  steamers  will  be 
placed  on  that  river  to  take  care  of  this  business.  The  district 
lying  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Tanana  River  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  best  in  Alaska,  and  without  doubt  will  prove  to  be 
the  best  field  for  prospecting  for  several  years  to  come. 


FORT  YUKON 

A  half-tone  of  this  company's  station  at  Fort  Yukon  is 
shown  on  this  i)age.  It  has  I)ccn  the  trading  station 
principally  for  the  Porcupine  River  district  and  a  transshipping 
point  at  low  stage  of  water  in  the  Yukon  on  what  is  known  as 
the  Yukon  Flats,  which  extends  for  some  350  or  400  miles.  It 
was  first  located  in  1845  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  when  it 
was  thought  to  be  in  British  territory.     Later,  on  the  arrival  of 
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The  Comia.ny's  Headuuarti  ks  at  I'ort  Yckon. 


the  representatives  of  the  United  States  government  and  its 
location  ascertained,  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  removed  its 
agency  to  the  McKenzie  River,  on  the  Canadian  side.  It  is 
the  most  northern  and  one  of  the  ohlest  trading  posts  in 
Alaska. 

Birch  Creek,  the  diggings  on  which  are  more  convenient 
to  Circle  City,  empties  into  the  Yukon  from  the  south,  a  few 
miles  below  Fort  Yukon,  and  the  Porcupine  River  flows  into 
the  Yukon  from  the  north  at  Fort  Yukon.  An  Episcopal  mis- 
sion is  located  at  this  point. 

The  Chandelar,  or  St.  Jean  de  la  Mar  River,  empties  into 
the  Yukon  about  twenty  five  miles  below  Fort  Yukon.  It  is  up 
this  river  that  miners  go  to  get  into  the  Koyukuk  diggings  over 
the  ice.  There  are  some  excellent  indications  of  both  quartz 
eind  placer  up  this  river  and  its  branches,  but  little  or  no  pros- 
pecting has  been  done.  At  the  end  of  last  season  reports  came 
out  of  strikes  on  the  Chandelar,  but  nothing  definite  is  known. 
It  is  a  fine  country,  well  wooded,  full  of  game,  especially  ptar- 
migan, and  the  river  is  full  of  fish. 


CHATANIKA  DISTRICT 

Strikes  in  these  diggings,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Chatanika 
district,  have  been  contirmed.  The  principal  strikes  have  be«i 
made  on  Faith,  Hope  and  Charitx  and  Homestake  creeks.  These 
diggings  lie  almost  loo  miles  southwest  from  Circle  City,  and 
the  winter  trail  leads  through  the  old  Birch  Creek  claims.  The 
developed  claims  in  this  district  were  yielding  from  £20.00  to 
$30.00  per  day  to  the  ii'  mi  on  No.  i  above  discovery  below 
Homestake,  the  last  reports  showing  $23.00  to  :he  shovel.  No.  3 
below  discovery  is  very  rich.  Fifteen  feet  is  the  average  depth 
of  bedrock  of  the  gravel,  and  is  both  summer  and  witittr  dig- 
gings. Most  of  the  prospected  creeks  empty  into  the  Chatanika 
River  200  miles  from  its  moi!ith.  The  lat'er  point  is  200  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tanana  River.  Several  people  went  into 
this  district  late  last  season  for  the  purpose  of  staking  a  town- 
site,  but  they  have  not  been  heard  from  since  departing  for  this 
district,  and  we  arc  therefore  unable  to  give  the  loc;ktion  and 
name  of  same.     (See  N.  A.  T.  &  T.  Co.'s  sectional  map.) 
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CIRCLE  CITY— iBJrch  Creek  District) 

Circle  City  is  llu-  lari^cst  niinins;  cainp  on  the  American 
side,  consistinj:;^  of  nearly  600  loo-  cabins.  The  IJirch  Creek  di^ef- 
p^inp^s  are  amon^t^-  the  best  in  the  interior  on  the  Alaska  side, 
havinjj^  been  worked  since  1891.  and  more  mining;  will  be  carried 
on  there  the  coming  year  than  at  any  time  in  the  past.  There 
are  many  creeks  in  this  district  that  are  good  producers,  and  in 
addition  to  supplying  the  needs  of  the  Birch  Creek  district, 
Circle    City    is    at    present    also    supplying    Chatanika    district. 


TiiK  Co^^l>A^'^'s  Mkadiji  artkrs  at  Cikci.I'.  Cnv. 

Supplies  for  the  latter,  however,  will  be  furnished  by  Weare 
Station,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tanana  River,  as  soon  as  steamers 
are  placed  on  that  river. 

This  district  suffered  more  from  I  he  stampedes  to  the  Klon- 
dike and  Nome  districts  than  .uiy  DtluTs.  hut  excrv  indication 
at  present  is  that  it  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
camps  on  the  American  side.  The  district  is  a  large  one.  and 
has  many  creeks  on  which  there  are  a  number  of  moderate 
producers,  which  will  l)e  thoroughly  worked  from  now  on. 
(See  article  "To  the  Tourist."  published  elsewhere  in  this  book- 
let, for  description  of  the  midnight  ^^un  at  Circle  (^itv.) 
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EAGLE  CITY  COUNTRY 

Eagle  City  is  one  of  ilic  prettiest  loeations  on  the  Yukon 
River;  its  houses  are  all  well  built,  and  the  climate  and  soil  are 
such  as  to  admit  of  something  being  done  in  the  way  of  agri- 
culture. It  is  the  distributing  point  for  the  diggings  on  Ameri- 
can River,  and  the  numerous  tributaries  of  Forty-Mile  on  the 
American  side.  It  is  also  a  military  post.  Considerable  atten- 
tion is  being  attracted  towards  the  .\merican  and  P^orty-Mile 
districts,  and   while  no  great   strikes  have   been   reported   from 


Thk  CoMi'ANY's  Station  at  Eaoi.e  City. 

these  districts  this  season,  many  good  claims  have  been  devel- 
oped on  which  good  pay  has  been  found  and  a  wave  of  pros- 
perity exists. 

The  Eagle  City  town  site  was  laid  out  the  latter  part  of 
January,  1898,  and  the  growth  of  this  new  American  camp  has 
been  something  wonderful.  The  location  of  this  camp  on  the 
American  side  has  been  a  blessing  to  the  miners  in  the  American 
Forty-Mile  district,  as  they  are  now  able  to  secure  their  provis- 
ions, machinery,  etc.,  without  paying  duties,  which  they  were 
heretofore  compelled  to  do  on  account  ot  purchasing  such 
articles  at  Forty-Mile  i)ost  on  the  Canadian   side. 
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This  is  tlic  point  at  which  the  bankers  for  the  N.  A,  T.  & 
T.  Co.'s  CHff  Creek  coal  mines  are  located,  and  which  is  about 
65  miles  below  Dawson,  on  the  North  side  of  the  Yukon  River. 
These  mines  produce  a  good  domestic  and  steam  coal,  and  by 
analysis  it  is  better  than  any  other  coal  found  in  the  inicrior 
of  Alaska  or  Yukon  Territory.  In  1899  about  1,500  tons  was 
used  for  river  steamers  and  for  heating'  purposes  during  the 
winter  at   Dawson,   and   so  popular  was   this   coal   that   in   the 


N.  A.  T.  &  T.  Co's  Yukon  River  Steamer    ■  John  CrnAnv"  anil  Hargc. 

season  of  1900  nearly  5,000  tons  were  consumed.  The  prospects 
for  190 1  are  that  these  mines  will  produce  about  10,000  tons 
of  coal.  One  ton  of  this  coal  is  equal  to  two  or  two  and  one- 
half  cords  of  wood,  and  with  the  scarcity  of  fuel  wood  in 
and  about  Dawson  for  domestic  purposes,  as  well  as  along^ 
the  Yukon  River  for  steamboat  fuel,  the  discovery  of  this  coal 
has  been  a  great  boon  for  the  upper  Yukon  country,  and 
the  supply  will  last  for  a  great  many  years  and  take  care  of  all 
stations  as  well  as  steamers  on  the  river,  and  at  a  great  deal  less 
cost   than   has  heretofore  been   paid   for  fuel. 


FORT  CUDAHY  AND  FORTY-MILE 

FORTY-MILE  RIVER) 

It  was  from  Forty-Mile  tliat  the  original  stampcders  to 
the  Klondike  went  in  the  summer  of  1896.  Miller  and  Glacier 
Creeks  have  been  known  as  "ten-dollar  diggings"  since  1886. 
and  it  was  because  of  the  superior  wealth  of  the  Klondike  that 
the  Forty-Mile  district  was  deserted  in  1896.  Since  then  many 
of  the  old-timers  returned,  and  within  the  past  two  years  some 
verv  rich   finds  have  been   made.     On   Tack  Wade,  the  richest 


N.  A.  T.  &  T.  Cos  Plant  at  Fort  Cudahy. 

of  all  the  branches,  so  far  discovered,  there  were  seven  thawing 
machines  at  work  the  past  season,  and  the  gold  is  the  coarsest 
and  of  the  highest  purity,  easily  running  S19.00  to  the  ounce. 
Chicken.  Rock  and  Eldorado  all  have  paying  properties,  and 
scarcely  a  day  passes  that  does  not  see  a  new  pay  streak  un- 
covered. 

Most  of  the  prospecting  and  mining  have  been  on  the 
American  side  (see  N.  A.  T.  &  T.  Co.'s  map),  and  part  of  the 
supplies  have  been  purchased  at  Eagle  City,  because  of  the 
Canadian  duties  from  the  town  of  F-orty-Mile.  which  is  on  the 
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Canadian  side.  The  L'nited  States  military  forces  have  cut  a 
trail  throuji^h  fmni  liic  I'ony-MiK-  di^-j^in^'s  to  Port  X'aldes. 

There  is  a  very  large  area  of  ground  in  this  district  well 
fitted  for  hydraulic  work,  and  several  mine  owners  are  now 
figuring  on  plants  of  that  kind. 

One  of  the  recent  finds  on  Rock  Creek,  a  branch  of  Forty- 
Mile,  is  said  to  be  very  rich,  a  nugget  of  $250  being  reported. 
Bedrock  averages  about  nine  feet  from  the  surface,  and  the 
gold  very  coarse  and  easy  to  save. 


THE  KLONDIKE 

At  this  late  day,  a  story  of  the  Klondike  would  seem  to 
be  almost  ridiculous,  when  facts  and  figures  are  at  hand  to 
prove  what  has  been  actually  achieved.  Of  course,  there  are 
people  who  still  have  a  suspicion  that  the  newspaper  reports 
from  the  Klondike  are  rank  "fakes,"  and  that  there  is  and  has 
been  a  deliberately  planned  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  public 
into  the  country.  Those,  however,  who  are  familiar  with  the 
fact,  know  that  not  only  is  this  not  true,  but  rather  is  the 
contrary  the  case.  Nearly  every  intelligent  man  operating  in 
Alaska  appreciates  the  fact  that  there  are  enough  people  in 
the  country  to  insure  its  development,  and  that  the  proper 
kind  of  "new  blood"  will  not  be  influenced  by  any  kind  of 
statements,  when  they  may  go  and  see  for  themselves,  what 
it  is  all  like;  so  that  the  vast  majority  of  "returning  Klon- 
dikers"  are  far  more  apt  to  understand  the  case  than  over-do 
it  by  exaggeration.  However,  neither  extreme  is  at  all  neces- 
sary, and  in  this  little  book  we  will  be  content  to  give  some 
figures  concerning  the  Dawson  Country  that  will  be  of  interest. 

The  following  figures,  compiled  from  the  records  of  the 
Dawson  Customs  House,  speak  a  great  deal  for  the  future 
of  the  country,  and  it  will  be  noted  that  the  immense  quantity 
of  32,000  toiis  of  general  merchandise  and  machinery  were  deliv- 
ered at  ^  ■  A  ;on  during  the  season  of  navigation  of  1900. 

Steairer   arrivals,  258. 

Steamer  departures.  263. 

Passengers  arrived.  5.470. 

Passengers  departed.  6.873. 

Tons  freight  received,  32,000. 

In    addition   to   the   freight    receipts   shown    in    the    above 
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table,  there  were  also  shipped  into  Dawson  five  thousand  tons 
of  coal  from  the  North  American  "transportation  &  Trading 
Company's  Clifif  Creek  coal  mines,  about  65  miles  below  Daw- 
son, and  which  was  the  first  coal  shipped  to  the  Dawson 
market. 

The  population  at  Dawson  and  on  the  creeks  in  the  Klon- 
dike district  is  about  the  same  as  it  was  a  year  ago, 
namely,  5,000  at  Dawson  and  about  5,000  on  the  creeks.  On 
account  of  the  increase  in  tonnage  and  improvement  in  trans- 
portation facilities,  freight  charges  have  been  greatly  reduced, 
and  all  classes  of  goods  may  be  pur^-hased  at  very  reasonable 
prices;  in  fact,  not  much  more  than  ik'attle  prices,  plus  t'-ans- 
portation  charges.  With  good  roads  and  trails,  which  the 
Canadian  government  is  making  and  preparing  to  give  to  this 
country,  and  with  plenty  of  machinery,  this  district  will  prove 
more  prosperous  tnan  ever,  and  it  will  take  years  to  work  it 
out.  The  introduction  of  improved  mining  machinery  to  work 
the  mines  to  better  advantage  during  the  summer,  will  prove 
of  great  advantage. 

Many  new  strikes  have  been  made  this  year,  in  which  it 
is  claimed  that  the  diggings  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Mc- 
Queslen,  a  tributary  of  the  .Stewart  River,  are  producing  from 
$20.00  to  $50.00  per  day  to  the  man.  Good  reports  also  come 
from  many  point  up  the  river  from  Dawson,  which  will  be 
treated  in  another  article.  Contrary  to  the  general  supposi- 
tion, people  at  Dawson  dress  much  the  same  as  they  do  in  the 
cities  of  the  States.  Witli  good  streets  and  sidewalks,  one  can 
now  walk  over  the  town  with  polished  shoes  without  getting 
them  soiled.  It  presents  no  appearance  of  a  mining  town, 
and  impresses  one  as  a  thriving  commercial  center,  with  rows 
of  splendidly  e(|nipped  stores  and  substantial  wharves  and  ware- 
houses, good  hotels,  streets  light«^d  with  electricity,  telephone 
service,  locally  and  to  all  the  creeks,  and  there  is  talk  of  an 
electric  railway  being  constructed  this  year ;  many  new  homes 
are  being  built — good  substantial  fra.me  buildings,  ^^ublic 
schools  have  been  opened,  and  arc  well  attended. 

With  a  reduction  in  royalty  and  the  throwing  open  to 
relocation  of  all  mining  property,  which  has  been  reserved  by 
the  Dominion  Government,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  output 
of  the  district  will  be  greater  than  heretofore,  and  considerable 
increase  in  the  population  as  well.    The  principal  creeks  in  this 
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district  are  the   Bonanza,   Eldorado,  Hunker,   Gold  Run,   Bear. 
Last  Chance,  Dominion,  Sulphur,  Quartz  and  Ophir. 

The  far-reaching  changes  now  being  wrought  in  the  devel- 
opment of  this  district  mean  that  within  the  very  near  future 
the  supplies  will  be  taken  to  the  mines  from  Dawson  during 
the  winter  and  the  bulk  of  the  mining  done  in  the  summer. 

Recently  there  have  been  some  discoveries  of  quartz,  very 
rich  in  gold,  especially  on  Eldorado  Creek,  and  about  Great 
Dome,  and  the  conditions  underlying  these  strikes  leave  the 
firm  impression  that  quartz  mining  is  destined  to  play  a  great 
part  in  the  development  of  the  Dawson  country. 
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DISTRICTS  ABOVE   DAWSON  ON 
TRIBUTARIES  OF  YUKON 

In  addition  to  the  report  that  valuable  ground  has  been 
discovered  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Klondike  River,  late  news 
received  from  the  interior  indicate  remarkably  rich  strikes  on  sev- 
eral tributaries  on  the  north  side  of  the  Yukon  River,  principally 
among  which  are  the  rich  placer  diggings  on  Clear  Creek,  and  on 
the  head  waters  of  the  Stewart  River,  on  Dornix  Creek,  which  is 
tributary  of  the  McQuesten,  the  largest  branch  of  the  Stewart. 
On  the  former,  it  is  reported,  that  pans  go  from  $i,.50  to  $3.00,  and 
on  the  latter  25  cents.  It  is  reported  that  about  500  prospectors 
are  wintering  on  these  tributaries  of  the  Stewart  River,  and  the 
Yukon  authorities  may  have  to  establish  a  police  post  at  the 
mouth  of  the  McQuesten  River. 

What  is  called  the  "Big  Reef."  on  Indian  River,  about  50 
miles  overland  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  and  about  71  miles 
via  Yukon  and  up  the  Indian  River,  was  discovered  in  June 
of  the  present  year.  There  are  two  reefs  running  parallel  with 
each  other,  and  are  from  four  to  five  hundred  feet  wide  and 
about  three  miles  apart.  The  space  between  them  is  said  to 
be  a  solid  bed  of  conglomerate,  assaying  in  value  from  $5  to 
$7  per  ton,  but  one  assay  is  said  to  have  gone  considerably 
higher.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  reef  is  a  low-grade 
free-milling  rock,  and  if  workable  there  is  enough  in  sight  to 
keep  many  mills  going  for  a  long  time,  which  means  the  estab- 
lished future  and  permanency  of  Dawson. 
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The  conglomerate  is  bluish  in  color,  except  exposed  por- 
tions, where  it  has  been  weathered  to  a  whitish  color.  By  some 
it  is  thought  to  be  the  bed  of  an  old  lake,  where  streams  emptied 
their  load  of  sand,  detritus,  mixed  with  some  gold,  and  that 
later  the  strata  were  cove-red  over  and  compressed  under  tre- 
mendous weight  into  a  sort  of  rook,  and  was  then  thrown  up  by 
volcanic  action. 

Livingston  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Big  Salmon,  is  attract- 
ing special  attention  this  year,  but  has  not  been  sufficiently 
developed  for  us  to  say  that  it  will  be  a  good  producer.  Bed 
rock  on  this  creek  is  reported  to  be  from  25  to  60  feet  deep, 


N.  A.  T.  &  T.  Go's  Whark,  Dawson. 

which  makes  it  very  expensive  to  operate  th'>;  mines. 

At  the  head  of  White  River  there  are  valuable  copper 
deposits,  as  well  also  at  White  Horse,  the  head  of  navigation, 
and  between  which  point  and  Skagway  the  railroad  now 
operates. 

Other  creeks  prospecting  well  in  the  Big  Salmon  district 
are  Summit,  Cottoneva,  Martin,  Mendocino  and  Lake  Creeks, 

White  Horse,  the  terminus  of  the  White  Pass  Railway, 
is  becoming  an  important  copper  'ining  camp,  and  will  be  the 
distributing  point  for  a  large  territory.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  citizens  to  cut  a  trail  through  from  there  to  Big  Salmon 
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district,  and  they  wore  considering  a  petition  to  the  Ottawa 
Government,  asking  for  the  location  of  an  assistant  commis- 
sioner at  tliat  point,  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  growing  wants 
of  the  new  district. 


ST.  MICHAEL  AND  KOYUKUK 

At  the  present  time  there  is  not  much  to  interest  the 
prospector  or  miner  between  St.  Miciiael  and  the  Koyukuk 
River.  The  distance  is  about  650  miles,  of  which  70  miles  are 
on  the  Bering  sea.  between  St.  Michael  and  the  movith  of 
the  Yn>cn  River.     Passing  up  the  river,  many  Indian  vi'lages 


Holy  Cross  Mission. 


are  passed,  and  for  the  first  250  or  300  miles  no  timber  is  to  be 
seen,  fuel  at  these  points  being  secured  by  catch  of  drift 
wood  down  the  river  during  the  period  of  high  water.  Kutlik 
is  the  first  of  these  stations,  after  Avhich  Andrcafsky,  quite  a 
large  settlement,  is  passed.  Russian  Mission  and  Holy  Cross 
Mission  are  the  next  two  stations,  the  former  having  the  Greek 
Church  and  missionaries,  while  at  the  latter  point  are  located 
the  Jesuit  Fathers.  They  are  both  large  native  villages,  and 
located  in  a  very  fertile  district  where  all  kinds  of  vegetables 
are  raised  and  supplied  to  passing  steamers.  The  trading  posts 
Pymute,  Blackburn,  Kaltag  and  Kokrines,  are  known  prin- 
cipally as  fuel   stations.     Anvik,  at  the  mouth  of  the   Anvik 
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River,  is  the  most  flourishing  village  on  the  Yukon  below 
Weare.  At  this  point  is  located  the  Episcopal  Mission  Church 
and  school  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Chapman,  who  is 
very  popular  with  the  natives  along  the  lower  Yukon.  At 
Nulato,  which  is  about  650  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
is  located  another  Russian  Mission.  It  v/as  at  this  point  that 
the  North  American  Transportation  and  Trading  Company's 
first  river  steamer,  the  P.  B.  Weare,  put  in  the  winter  of  1892,  it 
being  impossible  to  ascend   the   river   any   further  on   account 


N.  A.  T,  &  T.  Go's  Stea.vkr  "T.  C.  Power." 

of  ice  forming.  It  is  the  large  trading  post  nearest  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Koyukuk  River,  and  there  is  historical  interest  attached 
to  Nulato  on  account  of  the  trouble  in  the  early  days  with  the 
Koyukuk  Indians. 

The  Koyukuk  empties  into  the  Yukon  from  the  north 
about  20  miles  above  Nulato,  and  it  is  one  of  the  principal 
tributaries.  It  is  navigable  for  about  600  miles  by  river 
steamers,  and  above  this  point  small  steamers  of  light  draft 
navigate  many  miles  moie. 


KOYUKUK  DIGGINGS 

The  gold  finds  of  this  river  and  its  tributaries  have  been 
mostly  in  districts  500  miles  or  more  up  the  river.  The  report 
of  Mr.  F.  C.  Schrader,  Asst.  U.  S.  Geoloi^nst,  is  the  most 
authentic  information  of  recent  date,  in  connection  with  the 
discoveries,  and  reads  as  follows : 

"The  Koyukuk  River  flows  into  the  Yukon  about  20  miles 
above  Nulato,  and  has  a  large  drainage  basin,  which  heads  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  Alaska,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
rugged  divide  which  separates  the  drainage  of  the  Arctic  ocean 
on  the  north  from  tlia-t  of  the  Yukon  on  the  south. 

"The  Koyukuk  gold  region  lies  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
basin,  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  between  (approximately)  67 
degrees  and  68  degrees  latitude  and  147  and  148  west  longi- 
tude. The  occurrence  of  placer  gold  at  Tramway  Bar,  about 
570  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river,  on  its  middle  fork, 
has  been  known  for  some  time.  These  placers  can  probably 
be  worked  with  a  small  amount  of  capital  and  means  for 
h/draulicing. 

"During  the  Klondike  rush,  in  the  summer  of  1898,  the 
Koyukuk  region  was  visited  by  twelve  hundred  or  more  pros- 
pectors and  explorers,  many  of  whom  ascended  the  river  by 
steamboat,  while  others  came  by  trail.  After  passing  the  win- 
ter there  and  finding  but  little  or  no  gold,  most  of  them  followed 
the  ice  down  the  'iver  by  boat  in  the  spring  of  1899.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  in  the  month  of  March,  coarse  placer  gold 
in  paying  quantities  had  been  discovered  on  Slate  Creek,  an 
East-side  tributary  of  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Koyukuk,  which 
it  enters  16  miles  (approximately)  above  Tramway  Bar.  The 
discovery  was  made  by  members  of  the  Dorothy  party,  com- 
monly known  as  the  "Dorothy  boys,"  from  Boston,  Mass. 

"The  country  rock  is  principally  mica-schist  and  slate.  It 
is  uplifted  and  stands  on  edge,  while  the  coarse  gold  occurs  as 
shallow  creek  and  gulch  diggings.  It  is  found  principally  on 
or  near  bed  rock,  in  the  jointings,  fissures  and  cleavage  crevices. 
The  gravels  rarely  exceed  three  and  one-half  feet  in  thickness. 
The  diggings  begin  about  nine  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
creek  and  the  confluence  of  the  -two  main  forks,  of  which  the 
north  one  is  known  as  the  Myrtle  Creek,  and  the  south  one 
as  Slate  Creek  proper.  From  this  point  they  extend  up  to  the 
head  of  Myrtle  Creek,  a  distance , of  five  or  six  miles,  and  up 
Slate  Creek  considerably  further.   „At  tlie  time  the  region  was 
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visited  by  inr,  in  Auj^ust.  i.S(j(;,  hm  little  minitiR'.  beyond  develop- 
ment work,  had  as  yet  been  alteinpted.  Two  inininj^  districts 
have  been  orj^anized.  known  as  Slai.e  Creek  and  Myrtle  Creek 
districts.  Most  of  the  season  was  beinj:^  devoted  to  brinf^jinj^ 
snpplies  and  building'  cabins  preparatory  for  winter.  Sluicinj; 
had  been  bejj^un  on  but  two  claims,  one  of  which,  on  Myrtle 
Creek,  rejKjrted  the  {.jravel  as  yieldintj  from  $r)0  to  $80  per  day 
per  shovel.  The  jjold  is  clean  lookinj;  and  coarse.  It  is  con- 
siderably rolled,  or  flattened,  and  shows  travel.  The  largest 
nujtjget  taken  out  had  a  value  of  nearly  $20.  The  benches  along 
these  creeks  are  also  found  to  be  ».!iriferous,  and  arc  reported 
to  prospect  from  three  to  five  cents  per  pan. 

"In  August  there  were  reported  to  be  75  men  at  ihe  dig- 
gings. A  score  or  so  others  were  on  their  way,  many  frcMn 
along  the  South  I'ork,  where  they  had  been  working  with  only 
tr.oderate  success  during  most  of  the  summer.  By  estimate, 
there  are  probably  100  men  now  wintering  (1899-1900)  in  the 
region.  The  establishment  of  a  post  at  the  moiitli  of  Slate 
Creek  during  the  coming  winter  is  i)roposed  b)  I'ickarts.  I'.et- 
tles  (S:  rickarts,  who  have  much  freight  en  route  to--  the  purpose. 
The  principal  summer  route  into  the  region  is  up  the  Koyukuk 
River  by  a  llat-btntom  steamboat.  In  winter  the  region  may  be 
reached  by  the  trail  leading  overland  from  the  V'ukon  near 
h'ort  Hamlin  by  way  of  Dalil  River,  or  from  the  N'ukon  near 
of  Chandelar  River.  IMacer  gold  is  known  to  occur  over  a 
somewhat  wide  range  t)f  cmmtry  in  the  Koyukuk  region,  but, 
like  that  at  Tramway  Bar.  the  most  of  it  may  recpiire  capital 
to  work  the  gravels.  The  placers  on  Slate  and  Myrtle  Creeks 
are  the  only  known  rich  diggings  seen  by  members  of  the 
Survey.  Late  in  .\ugust.  1S90.  word  was  received  at  I'.ergtuan 
that  rich  prospects  had  recently  l)een  found  in  a  region  known 
to  the  miners  as  Rocky  Bottom,  on  the  u])per  waters  of  Allatna 
or  AUenkakat  Ri\er,  a  large  territory  to  the  Koyukuk,  which 
it  enters  from  the  nori Invest  about    10  miles  above   Bergman." 

The  richness  of  the  Koyukuk  country  is  being  exploited 
again,  and  it  would  appear  from  the  most  recent  reports  that 
such  creeks  as  have  been  developed  are  rich.  It  is  reported 
that  Myrtle  Creek  claims  were  paying  as  high  as  one  thousand  to 
eleven  hundrel  dollars  in  August,  1900.  This  confirms  reports 
previously  received,  and  there  is  no  doubt  there  will  be  a  mining 
settlement  of  considerable  importance  located  in  this  district  in 
the  near  future.  The  past  reports  respecting  this  district  have 
been  overestimated  as  to  its  richness,  but  the  development  on 
Myrtle  Slate,  Emma.  Clara.  Gold  and  Gold  Bench  Creeks  in 
the  past  season  indicate  that  this  region  will  prove  rich  without 
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a  doubt.  Myrtle  Creek  was  the  seat  of  the  discovery  two  years 
ago,  but  its  richness  was  not  fully  known  until  the  spring  of 
1900.  The  gold  bell  in  this  district  is  about  50  miles  in 
width  and  20  miles  long,  and  dust  from  Myrtle  Creek  is  said 
to  have  assayed  as  high  as  $19.00  per  ounce.  It  is  expected  that 
quite  a  number  of  prospectors  will  go  to  this  region  in  the 
spring  of  1901.  A  glance  at  the  North  American  Transportation 
and  Trading  Company's  map  of  the  Koyukuk  district  will  show 
the  location  of  above  named  creeks,  which  are  near  where  the  66th 
parallel   intersects  the    148th   degree  of  longitude. 

From  trustworthy  sources  it  i.s  reported  that  last  fall,  a 
large  amount  of  prospecting  had  been  done  during  the  summer 
season,  and  that  several  finds  had  been  made,  chiefly  on  Gold, 
Rosy,  Twelve-Mile  and  >'der,  which  had  been  re-located,  the 
original  name  being  .Mck.nley.  Bettle's  Gold  Bench,  on 
the  South  Fork  of  the  Koyukuk,  produced  nearly  or  quite 
$60,000  for  the  season        1900. 

Tramway  Bar,  a  high  bencli  bar  about  150  miles  above 
Bergman,  is  an  area  apparently  an  old  river  bed,  now  lying 
perfectly  level  at  an  elevation  of  about  30  to  50  feet  higher 
than  the  present  water  level.  It  is  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
wide  at  its  upper  end,  and  thence  widening  out  to  nearly  ten 
miles  in  width  at  its  lower  extremity,  with  a  maximum  length 
of  perhaps  twenty  miles.  Ten  dollars  to  the  shovel  can  be 
had  almost  anywhere  at  the  river's  edge,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  the  near  future  an  immense  hydraulic  camp  will  be 
located  at  this  bar. 

The  traveler  on  the  Koyukuk  will  notice  that  in  the  birch 
bark  of  every  native  there  is  a  "rocker."  These  natives  have 
learned  all  about  the  value  of  the  "yellow  sand,"  and  they  have 
no  trouble  rocking  out  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  a  day,  whenever 
they  need  it,  for  trading  at  "the  store."  But  heretofore,  and 
even  now,  the  wages  on  the  Koyukuk  are  $15.00  a  day,  or  $1.50 
per  hour,  and  no  native  will  work  longer  than  two  or  three 
hours  a  day  while  his  wants  are  as  limited  as  they  now  are. 

Heretofore  the  cost  of  a  white  man's  living  on  the  Koyukuk 
was  approximately  $10.00  a  day,  but  this  cost  is  rapidly  decreas- 
ing, so  that  presently,  with  improved  methods  of  mining  and 
reduced  cost  of  living,  "ten-dollar  rocker  diggings"  will  be  a 
very  pretty  proposition. 
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CENTRAL  ALASKA 

The  Copper  River  country,  and  Cook's  Inlet,  have  been 
known  for  several  years,  and  there  are  nov/  at  Cook's  Inlet 
some  well  established  placer  diggings  of  large  area  which  for 
five  years  have  been  producing  large  and  regular  profits.  Not 
many  of  these  rich  claims  have  been  found,  however,  and  the 
country  has  been  abused  by  repeated  and  unreasonable  stam- 
pedes, until  it  has  not  a  good  reputation  among  stampeders. 

The  Copper  River  country,  with  Valdez  as  its  headquarters, 
has  met  with  a  new  impetus  very  recently,  on  account  not  only 
of  some  favorably  reported  strikes  in  the  neighborhood,  but 
because  the  U.  S.  Government,  under  Lieut.  Abercrombie,  is 
building  a  military  wagon  road  from  Valdez,  through  the  Forty- 
Mile  country  to  Eagle  City,  on  the  Yukon.  It  has  been  reported, 
moreover,  that  Abercrombie's  surveys  have  shown  the  entire 
feasibility  of  building  a  railroad  from  that  point  to  the  Yukon, 
this  giving  an  all-American  route  to  the  interior,  a  much-to-be- 
desired  achievement. 

Gold,  copper  and  oil  have  all  been  found  in  the  Copper  River 
country.  Some  large  capital  promises  to  begin  development 
in  the  near  future,  and  as  fuel  coal  has  been  found  in  great 
abundance,  there  is  every  incentive  to  renewed  activity.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  great  and  varied  wealth  of  that  great 
country  lying  between  the  headwaters  of  the  Copper  River, 
emptying  into  salt  water,  and  the  Tanana,  flowing  the  other 
way  into  the  Yukon.  But  much  of  this  wealth  will  depend 
for  its  availability  on  railway  transportation  to  water. 

Some  well  defined  placer  diggings  have  already  been  pros- 
pected not  far  removed  from  Valdez.  The  Chestachiiia  dis- 
covery, about  250  miles  north  of  Valdez.  and  the  Kongalllon 
mines,  about  tlu'  same  distance  away  to  the  west,  are  among 
these.  A  large  influx  of  prospectors  is  now  taking  place  in 
and  about  Valdez,  and  by  the  opening  of  the  season  it  is  pre- 
dicted that  several  thousands  of  hardy  miners  will  be  in  the 
hills  of  this  section. 

BRISTOL  BAY. 
Last  summer  there  were  well  defined  rumors  of  gold  strikes 
on  the  .Mushagak  River,  on  Bristol  Bay,  and  also  in  the  vicinity 
of  Good  News  Bay,  but  besides  some  moderate  confirmation  of 
the  reports,  nothing  is  known,  and  no  definite  information 
will  be  available  until  after  the  opening  of  navigation. 
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THE  WOLF  DOG  OF  THE  NORTH 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  prospector  or  miner  who  returns 
from  the  north  does  not  attempt  to  ^'ivi^  a  description  of  the 
native  dog,  generally  called  the  "husky,"  but  the  best  descrip- 
tion so  far  coming  to  our  attention  is  that  given  by  Jack  Loudon, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  from  the  Nome  Weekly  Chron- 
icle, of  October  6,  1900: 

"Neck,  from  head  to  shoulders,  a  mass  of  bristling  hair, 
sharp  pointed  ears,  lips  snarling,  fangs  dripping,  yelping  rather 
than  barking;  wolfish  of  aspect  and  not  nice  to  look  upon  when 
in  anger — this  is  the  husky  or  wolf  dog  of  the  north.  Much 
has  been  said  of  the  Klondike,  but  these  magnificent  brutes, 
which  in  the  beginning  made  that  frigid  El  Dorado  possible, 
have  received  little  more  than  passing  attention.  Nor  has 
this  neglect  been  due  to  their  being  but  humble  servants  of 
their  master,  man.  They  are  far  from  humble,  as  their  wild 
ancestry  attests.  They  may  be  beaten  into  submission,  but 
that  will  not  prevent  their  still  snarling  their  hatred.  They 
may  be  starved  into  apparent  docility  and  then  die  suddenly 
with  their  teeth  fast  locked  in  a  brother's  throat,  torn  to  pieces 
by  their  comrade.  Rather  has  little  attention  been  accorded 
them  because  the  interest  of  man  has  gravitated  inexorably  to- 
ward the  natural,  mineral  and  social  features  of  the  far  north- 
erly land.  The  husky  is  far  more  interesting.  As  a  type  of 
endurance  no  better  evolved  products  of  natural  selection  need 
be  sought.  If  ever  a  species  has  been  born  and  bred  of  hard 
times,  it  has.  Only  the  fittest  in  a  struggle  for  existence  extend- 
ing through  a  thousand  generations  have  survived.  And  they 
are  well  fit.  Domesticated  by  the  savage  autocrats  of  that  for- 
bidding regit)!!,  they  cai!  trace  tl!eir  a!!cestry  direct  to  the  wild 
she  wolves. 

"Tt  is  a  northla!!d  aphorism  that  no  tnan  is  a  fit  person  to 
drive  a  teaiu  of  huskies  who  cannot  command  the  extensive 
adjectives  and  adjurations  of  at  least  two  vernaculars,  besides 
the  one  drunk  in  with  his  mother's  milk.  T!!  fact,  a  dog  driver 
is  near  cousin  to  the  ar!ny  teamster.  A  mule  is  cunning  and 
may  give  glimi!iering  !iiai!ifestatio!is  of  cu!!!iing:  but  the 
husky  can  be  characterised  as  pertinacious,  deceitful,  sharp  and 
above  all  well  capable  of  deductive  reasoning.  He  will  uner- 
ringly connect  cause  with  effect.  He  is  also  an  actor  of  no 
mean  ability,  co!iceali!!g  the  most  nefarious  designs  under  the 
innocent  exterior  of  a  new  born  lamb.  In  the  old  days  before 
the  discovery  of  the  Klondike,  the  men  who  freighted  grub  from 
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Circle  City  to  Birch  Creek  were  wont  to  charge  ten  cents  per 
pound  more  for  bacon  than  for  any  other  merchandise,  and 
even  then  so  great  was  the  responsibiHty  the.v  reckoned  they 
lost  on  the  transaction.  No  white  man  out  of  his  own  brain 
ever  successfully  devised  a  way  of  tying  up  a  husky.  Rope 
or  thong  can  resist  their  sharp  teeth  at  the  best  for  a  few  min- 
utes. But  the  Indians,  through  generations  of  travail,  finally 
worked  out  the  only  method.  He  ties  the  dog  with  a  stick. 
One  end  of  the  pole  is  fastened  so  closel>  to  the  husky's  neck 


Husky  Dor,  Vvv>. 


that  he  cannot  get  at  the  thong  with  his  teeth.  The  other  end 
is  made  fast  with  another  thong  to  a  stake  driven  securely  into 
the  ground.  Unable  to  free  himself  from  this  end  the  interven- 
ing pole  prevents  him  from  getting  at  the  other  end.  It  is  a 
very  common  sight  to  see  these  animals  breaking  the  ice  of  a 
water  hole  by  rearing  in  the  air  and  coming  down  upon  it 
with  their  whole  weight  on  their  fore  feet.  As  grub  thieves 
they  have  no  equals,  and  unveracious  Klondikers  will  not  stop 
at  telling  of  the  husky  which  stole  a  can  of  condensed  milk  and 
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traded  it  off  at  another  camp  where  they  happened  to  be  short 
of  milk,  for  a  piece  of  bacon.  However,  it  is  a  fact  that  they 
do  open  condensed  milk  cans  and  extract  the  contents. 

"In  the  summer  time,  when  the  snow  and  ice  are  gone,  and 
man  travels  by  canoe  and  poling  boat,  the  huskies  are  thrown 
on  their  own  resou'-ces.  They  do  not  work;  wherefore  should 
they  be  fed?  Hence,  they  become  splendid  scavengers  and  per- 
form prodigies  of  benevolence  in  the  matter  of  sanitation.  Noth- 
ing, escapes  them.  Not  a  bone,  but  is  cracked  for  its  marrow ; 
not  a  tin  can,  but  shines  clean  and  bright  on  the  inside.  They 
are  also  excellent  fishers,  and  during  the  salmon  run  no  dog 
goes  hungry.  This  leaving  the  huskies  to  shift  for  themselves 
gives  rise  to  peculiar  ethics  in  the  northland.  A  man  who 
steals  from  another  is  shot  down  without  mercy.  It  is  different 
in  the  case  of  the  dogs.  Should  a  man  catch  one  red-handed 
gorging  his  last  piece  of  bacon,  he  may  not  shoot  him.  If  he 
does  the  dog's  owner  can  come  down  upon  him  for  his  value 
as  a  draft  animal.  A  miners'  meeting  generally  settled  the 
amount.  Nor  is  this  an  insignificant  sum,  for  the  prices  of 
sleigh  dogs  range  from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred  dollars, 
and  in  times  of  need  as  high  as  a  thousand. 

"They  are  superb  travelers.  Coming  back  light,  the  Circle 
City  freighters  thought  nothing  of  making  a  single  run  of  70 
to  80  miles.  Fierce  brutes  though  they  be,  the  closest  attach- 
ments often  spring  up  between  them  and  their  masters,  and 
when  a  man  possesses  a  good  dog  or  team,  he  is  not 
slow  in  bragging  of  it.  In  the  annals  of  the  country 
may  be  found  the  history  of  one  dog  driver  who  wag- 
ered a  thousand  dollars  that  his  favorite  husky  could 
start  a  thousand  pounds  on  a  level  trail.  Now  the  steel  run- 
ners of  a  stationary  sled  will  quickly  freeze  to  the  sur- 
face, and  by  the  terms  of  the  bet  he  was  even  denied  the  privi- 
lege of  breaking  the  runner  loose.  But  it  was  stipulated  that 
the  dog  was  to  have  three  trials.  The  whole  camp  staked  its 
dust  upon  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  issue,  and  on  the  day  pi 
trial  turned  out  en  masse.  The  dog  was  hitched  to  the  loaded 
sled  and  everything  made  ready.  "Gee,"  the  master  commanded 
from  a  distance  The  dog  swung  obediently  to  the  rigl\t, 
shrewdly  throwing  his  whole  weight  upon  the  traces.  "Haw!" 
The  maneuvre  was  duplicated  to  the  left  and  the  sled  broke  out. 
And  then  "mush  on"  (the  vernacular  for  "get  up").  The  dog 
whined  softly,  driving  his  claws  into  the  frozen  trail,  calling 
every  muscle  into  play,  digging  away  like  mad ;  and  in  answer 
to  the  tremendous  exertion  the  sled  slowly  got  into  motion  and 
was  dragged  several  lengths.  Let  a  man  try  the  like  and  mar- 
vel. Of  course,  it  was  an  exceptional  dog,  but  creatures  are 
often  measured  by  their  extremes. 

"It  is  in  fighting  that  they  display  their    most    wolfish    in- 
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stincts. .  As  long  as  two  combatants  are  on  their  feet  there  is 
no  interference.  The  onlooking  huskies  merely  crowd  inter- 
estedly around,  ready,  however,  for  the  first  slip;  and  the  in- 
stant one  or  the  other  of  the  dogs  goes  down  the  whole  band 
pitch  upon  him  and  in  the  snap  of  a  finger  he  is  torn  to  pieces. 
The  loss  of  more  dogs  is  due  to  this  than  to  any  or  all  other 
causes  combined, 

"A  peculiarity  they  are  remarkable  for  is  their  howling.  It 
can  be  likened  to  nothing  on  land  or  sea.  When  frost  grows 
bitter  and  the  aurora  borealis  trails  its  cold  fires  across  the 
skies,  they  voice  their  misery  to  the  night.  Heart-breaking 
sobbing,  it  rises  like  a  wail  of  lost  and  tortured  souls,  and  when 
a  thousand  huskies  are  in  full  chorus  it  is  as  though  the  roof 
had  tumbled  in  and  hell  stood  naked  to  the  skies.  No  man  can 
bear  this  for  the  first  time  and  preserve  the  equanimity  of  that 
portion  of  his  skin  which  lies  contiguous  to  his  spinal  column. 
A  certain  literary  gentleman,  whose  poems  have  been  praised 
by  Rossetti.  by  the  way,  but  who  is  here  nameless,  journeyed 
into  the  Klondike  during  the  fall  rush  of  1897.  In  the  boat 
with  him  was  his  partner  and  their  two  wives.  All  down  the 
Yukon  they  encountered  the  most  frightful  stories  of  the  famine 
then  raging  at  Dawson.  Not  only  is  the  Klondiker  unvericious, 
but  he  is  a  clever  colorist,  so  these  gentlemen  believed  the 
lurid  talcs,  and  were  prepared  to  fight  to  the  last  for  their  grub. 
Unluckily  tbcy  approaclicd  Dawson  during  the  night.  They 
knew  they  were  very  near  and  were  keeping  a  good  lookout. 
SuddenI}',  round  a  bend  in  the  Yukon,  a  faint  wail  reached  them. 
Straining  tlieir  ears,  it  was  supplemented  by  other  wails,  for  all 
the  world  like  the  dying  agonies  of  women  and  children,  and 
of  strong  men.  One  instant  they  debated.  If  this  were  the 
famine,  as  it  surely  was,  t'  ey  w^ould  certainly  be  torn  to  pieces 
in  the  mad  scramble  for  their  grub.  They  seized  their  oars 
in  panic  terror  and  made  a  wild  rush  for  the  other  bank,  land- 
ing at  Klondike  City,  and  even  the  few  men  they  met  coidd 
not  convince  them  that  it  was  only  the  nocturnal  song  of  the 
husky.  Nor  would  their  wives  permit  the  journey  to  continue 
till  the  gentleman  whose  poems  had  been  praised  by  Rosset 
wont  down  on  foot  and  made  a  personal  investigation." 
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WHAT  BUSINESS  MEN  SAY 

It  will  be  interesting-  to  the  prospective  Alaska  citizen,  or 
miner,  or  tourist,  to  chat  briefly  about  "the  great  country"  with 
men  whose  business  and  interest  it  is  to  know  definitely  about 
it,  and  whose  traininj:,^  has  g.iven  them  the  habit  of  conservative 
estimates. 

JAMES   D.   HOGE,  JR.,    DISCUSSES   ALASKA. 

Nome  and  its  general  condition  and  future  were  interestingly 
discussed  by  James  D.  Hoge,  Jr.,  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Seattle,  after  his  return  from  that  district,  where  he 
passed  a  fortnight.    Mr.  Hoge  said:    "Nome  agreeably  surprised 


Si.iicrvc.  ON  No    .(  Aiif'VK    Anvii.  Cri  i  k. 

me.  I  had  gone  there  expecting  to  find  a  much  different  state 
of  afifairs.  Despite  the  fact  that  many  of  tlie  claims  liavo  been 
tied  up  in  receivership  litigation  and  that  they  suiTered  from  a 
severe  droug-ht,  the  season's  output  will  not  be  less  than  $3,000,- 
CXX3  and  it  may  reach  $5,000,000.  Next  year  the  yield  will  be 
incomparably  larger.  When  I  left,  the  gold  was  coming  into  the 
town  in  larg^e  quantities.  The  bank  in  which  T  atn  interested 
w^as  receiving:  money  deposits  dail}-  and  the  other  bank  was 
doing"  correspondingly  well. 

"The  Rluestone  district,  adjacent  to  Nome,  is  making  a  remark- 
able showing-.  The  diggings  are  very  rich.  .Many  Nome  miners 
were  stampeding  for  that  camp  wlion  1  left.    Steamer  Discovery 
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and  other  small  vessels  were  running  to  Port  Clarence,  the 
metropolis  of  the  camp,  with  all  the  passengers  they  could  accom- 
modate. Good  reports  were  also  being  received  from  the  Golovin 
Bay  district. 

"An  erroneous  impression  prevails  regarding  conditions  at 
Nome.  The  camp  is  now  down  to  a  working  basis.  There  is 
no  great  clamor  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  get  out  of  the 
district.  General  Randall  told  me  he  was  having  very  few  appli- 
cations for  transportation.  The  steamship  people  realize  the 
truth  of  my  statement.  Many  of  the  vessels  were  cutting  rates 
in  order  to  secure  passengers,-  but  the  returning  crowd  is  about 
exhausted,  for  from  what  I  could  learn,  about  10,000  people 
expect  to  pass  the  winter  in  Nome  and  adjacent  districts.  They 
are  building  cabins  and  making  other  preparations  to  remain 
another  year.  The  surplus  population  has  gone  and  the  people 
now  there  are  willing  to  mine  and  engage  in  other  legitimate 
pursuits.  You  hear  it  said  that  the  beach  diggings  are  worked 
out.  That  is  not  so.  At  a  conservative  estimate  there  were 
1,500  men  digging  gold  from  the  Nome  beach  while  I  was  there. 
They  were  taking  out  from  $10  to  $25  a  day  to  the  man.  'We  are 
all  making  wages,'  an  old  beach  operator  said  to  me :  Tf  we  were 
not  we  v/ould  not  be  working  here.' 

"I  saw  a  number  of  monied  men  in  Nome  seeking  investments, 
but  they  told  me  that  they  could  find  very  few  claims  for  pur- 
chase ;  in  fact,  on  the  better  creeks  nothing  was  to  be  had.  Prices 
for  commodities  had  gotten  down  to  normal  figures  before  I 
left  Nome.  The  town  now  boasts  of  a  telephone  system.  It  has 
water  works  and  by  this  time  is  lighted  by  electricity.  The  Wild 
Goose  Railway  is  doing  a  great  business.  It  is  operated  for  a 
distance  of  nine  miles  to  the  interior  from  Nome  City.  Its  rolling 
stock  consists  of  one  train,  an  engine  and  four  freight  cars,  which 
makes  three  round  trips  daily.  Great  crowds  are  going  and  com- 
ing all  the  time.  Hundreds  of  tons  of  material  and  supplies 
are  hauled  out  every  week.  The  road  is  to  be  extended  to  Port 
Clarence  and  the  Bluestone  district,  a  distance  of  80  miles." 

Ex-Gov.  John  H.  McGraw,  one  of  Seattle's  pioneers  in 
the  Alaskan  mining  camps,  and  whose  success  in  the  interior  on 
Manook  creek  is  well  known,  went  to  Nome  for  the  special 
purpose  of  investigating  the  «.onditions  there  and  of  gaining 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  mineral  and  business  possibilities 
of  the  camp  and  vicinity.  Having  this  special  purpose  in  mind, 
the  conclusions  he  has  drawn  from  personal  experience  have  an 
important  interest.    In  an  interview  he  said : 

"    "This   Nome   district  and   adjacent   country   is   filled   with 
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splendid  opportunities  for  the  experienced  miner  and  the  hardy 
and  well  equipped  prospector.  There  is  no  doubt  that  great 
mineral  wealth  exists  there  and  such  are  the  men  who  must 
discover  and  develop  it,  but  for  the  inexperienced  man,  the 
speculator  and  the  man  who  seeks  a  livelihood  dependent  on 
the  earnings  of  the  miners,  it  is  a  bad  place  to  go." 

Mr.  W  .B.  Sleeper,  a  prominent  cattle  man  )f  Sunrise.  Wyo., 
returned  from  Nome  on  the  "Roanoke."  "Five  days  of  rain," 
said  Mr.  Sleeper,  "left  Nome  in  a  materially  improved  condition. 
Want  of  water  has  greatly  retarded  the  development  of  the 
district,   which    I    have   no   hesitation   in    saying  is   the   richest 
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Alder  Crekk  Claim  No.  2. 

placer  camp  ever  discovered,  not  excepting  the  Klondike.  I 
say  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  I  shipped  a  lot  of  cattle 
there  and  came  out  loser  on  the  venture.  From  that  standpoint 
I  might  do  like  some  of  the  tenderfeet,  revile  the  district,  but  I 
will  not  condemn  a  country  which  is  giving  up  so  much  wealth. 
The  gold  is  there,  and  I  will  return  in  the  spring  and  try  to 
get  some  of  it.  I  secured  a  number  of  interests,  and  I  am 
well  satisfied  with  my  trip  to  the  country." 

"Despite  all  evil  reports  to  the  contrary,  the  Cape  Nome 
gold  fields  are  the  most  wonderfully  rich  placer  diggings  known 
today."  This  is  the  verdict  of  Dr.  Caleb  Whitehead,  the  special 
commissioner  who  was  sent  by  the  United  States  government 
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to  Alaska  to  examine  into  the  ffold  deposits  of  the  Seward 
peninsula.  He  has  just  returned  to  Washington  and  is  now 
engaged  on  the  compilation  of  his  official  report.  It  will  be  the 
most  important  document  on  Cape  Nome  ever  made  public, 
from  a  scientific  point  of  view  ,ful  will  be  accepted  as  final  by 
the  United  States  in  basing  estimates  of  future  productions  of 
gold. 

Dr.  Whitehead  is  the  assayer  to  the  American  mint  bureau. 
He  is  recognized  the  world  over  as  a  metallurgist  of  the  highest 
class.  As  an  indication  of  his  professional  reputation  it  is 
necessary  only  to  recall  the  fact  that  he  was  recently  offered 
and  refused  $20,000  a  year  to  join  the  Turkish  government  as 
metallurgical  adviser.  It  can  be  seen  therefore  that  Dr.  White- 
head's judgment  on  the  Cape  Nome  district,  formed  after  a 
summer  spent  on  the  ground,  is  of  the  highest  value. 

In  an  interview  Dr.  Whitehead  gave  an  inkling  of  what  his 
report  will  contain.  Contrary  to  the  rumors  which  had  been 
circulated  broadcast  by  disappointed  gold  hunters  who  came 
back  discouraged  after  a  day  or  so  spent  on  the  beach  at  Nome, 
Dr.  Whitehead  asserts  that  the  value  of  the  new  find.s  has 
scarcely  been  dreamed  of. 

"Cape  Nome  today  offers  the  most  practical  field  of  which  I 
know  for  practical  men  who  are  willing  to  work,"  he  said.  "The 
unprospected  diggings  in  the  hills  back  of  the  beach  will  yield 
millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  to  the  hardy  men  who  are 
willing  to  work.  Here  is  a  sample  of  what  has  been  and  what 
will  be  done :  Soon  after  I  reached  Nome  last  summer,  four 
men  were  landed  on  tlie  l:)cach  with  nothing  but  a  grub  stake 
and  a  rocker.  That  was  on  July  4.  Instead  of  loitering  around 
the  city  in  an  effort  to  pick  up  bank  notes  off  the  tundra  they 
struck  out  for  the  unprospected  country  and  located  some  ground. 
They  came  back  to  Nome  during  the  latter  part  of  September 
with  $20,000  in  gold  that  they  had  washed  out  with  their  rocker. 
To  my  knowledge  they  refused  an  offer  of  $100,000  cash  for 
their  ground.  That  was  exceptional,  but  it  will  not  be  exceptional 
when  men  learn  to  strike  out  lor  themselves  and  prospect  fresh 
territory.  Practical  miners  will  continue  to  grow  rich  at  a  pace 
never  equalled  since  the  days  of  '49.  When  I  say  practical 
miners,"  continued  the  doctor,  "I  do  not  mean  merely  men  who 
spend  a  lifetime  in  gold  hunting.  I  mean,  first  of  all,  men 
who  will  work.  If  I  were  a  farm  boy  of  the  States  who  had 
decided  upon  trying  my  fortune  in  Alaska,  I  should  get  as  good 
an  outfit  as  possible  and  then  go  to  Nome,  with  the  view  of 
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spiMuliuij:  a  while  in  iniiiiii^'  nn.ici-  iIk-  dirootion  tif  siinu'  man 
who  knew  ihe  hnsincss.    'IMkmi.  w  luii  1  had  karned  how  ^mhl  was 
found,  and  how  it  is  washed  out,  1  ^houhl  strike  out  for  nivself. 
'I'here  are  millions  of  aeres  oi  auriferous  land  haek  of  Nome  on 
whieh  no  whitt'  man  lia^  e\er  trod.     Millions  of  d(illar>  will   he 
taken  ou.   ..i  it.     W  ilh  the  training  he  had  aecjuired  in  workini;- 
under  the  direetion  of  v(,ine  older  miner,  the   \-ount;'  man   from 
the  farm  would  ha\e  a  fair  liild  in  strikini,'  it  rich  in  thesi-  new- 
districts.     If  he  has  reasonahle  luck  he  ou,nht  to  clear  uj)  S5.000 
or  $0,000  in  a  coujjIc  of  >eason>.     I'.ul   h't  me  tell  y(tu  now  just 
as  emphatically  as    I   can   sa\-   it,  that   (.'a])e    Nome   i>  no  i)lace 
tor  a  laz\-  man.      It   i>  work  merely  to  keep  ali\e  in   the  tundra 
back  of  the  beach.     If  you  want  to  realize  what  life  there  means, 
iici  a  pair  of  rubber  boots  and  in<)  to  wadin.i;'  around  the  nearest 
stream  where  the  water   will  reach  almost   to  your  hips.     The 
'sour-dous;hs,'  the  old   miners  who  have   spent    a   winter   in   the 
country,  do  not  speak  of  ])rospectini;.     They  call  it   'mushinsj;',' 
and  the  name  fits  the  thou5.;ht.     N'ou  'luush'  for  miles  throu,t;h 
bopfs  in  order  to  reach  the  stream  where  .<;-old  may  lie,  and  then 
you  'mush'  around  in  the  middle  of  the  creek  in  search  of  pay 
dirt.     It  is  work,  every  bit  of  it.     lUit  it  has  resulted  in  makint^ 
s(3me  ccjlossal   fMrtime>.   and   it    will   make   more.      .Xouie   as   yet 
is  hardly  scratched,"  he  contimted.     ".\bout  $5.0(X),ooo  was  pro- 
duced   this    season.      Twice    that    amount    will    come    out    next 
year.     'I"he  production   will   steadily  increase  for  three  or  four 
years,  when  it  will  probaldy  reach  its  maximum,  but  the  whole 
of  the  Xoine  di,H',t;"in,n's  will  not  be  worked  out  for  ten  or  tifleen 
years.     There  are  thousands  of  creeks  as  yet  unprospected  that 
will  join  in  the  production.     There  is  i^'old  everywhere  through 
the  country.     If  the  Seward  pcnii..  .la,  about  100  by  150  miles  in 
size,  on  which  Nome  is  situated,  could  be  sluiced  as  sluicing  is 
conducted  in  California,  1  believe  that  the  wdiolc  of  it  would  pay 
profits.     .\'ow  as  to  tlu'  origin  of  tlu'  fabulous  gold  deposits,  it 
evidentlv  crune  at  one  liiue  froiu  {|uartz  lodes,  for  we  occasionally 
get  a  little  i)hu-er  gold  there  with  (juartz  still  attached  to  it.  but 
the  lodes  were  cut  away  by  the  i)roccss  of  erosion  centuries  p  — 
and  no  trace  of  them  now  remains.     T  doubt  very  much  whether 
cpiartz  mining  will  ever  be  carried  on  at  a  profit  there.     Many 
people  believe  that  where  placer  gold  is  found  the  mother  lode 
from  which  it  came  lies  close  at  hand.     This  is  a  mistake.     Xo 
one  has  ever  yet  found  the  lodes  from  which  the  placer  gold  in 
southern  Idaho  or  at  Helena,  Mont.,  came.     The  same  fruitless 
search  will  prcjbably  be  carried  on  at  Nome  by  green  miners  of 
more  ambition  than  exi)erience,  but  it  is  not  important  to  learn 
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vvliorc  the  Itxlt's  that  (»riyiiiall\  carried  I  he  ^■dM  wtrc.  'llic  proh- 
liMii  now  is  to  find  what  hecanu"  of  tht-  ,i,'ohl  after  it  was  carried 
away  by  erosion.  It  seems  settled  that  the  httle  creeks — Anvil 
and  Glacier  and  the  others  from  which  the  gold  thus  far  has  been 
taken — did  not  carry  away  the  metal  from  the  lodes  in  which 
it  originally  existed.  No,  I  believe  that  the  gold  was  originally 
washed  down  by  two  ancient  streams  running  at  right  angles 
to  the  present  creeks.  The  channels  of  those  rivers  are  still 
evident.  It  is  in  them  that  the  great  reserve  of  placer  gold 
now  lies,  buried  down  beneath  the  soil,  deposited  in  the  course 
of  ages.     The  little  creeks  from  which  the  gold  at  Nome  has 


Strbet  Scknfs  at  Nomk,  1900 

been  taken  crossed  the  old  channels  and  have  washed  the  precious 
metal  down  towards  the  sea.  The  (luestion  for  the  economic 
geologist  is  to  open  up  the  old  chamiels  and  thus  get  at  the 
placer  reserves.  The  little  tests  that  have  been  made  along  the 
channels  show  that  the  metal  is  there. 

"It  is  a  curious  population  i'^  the  district.  All  are  there 
merely  to  get  a  fortune,  and  they  expect  to  make  it  in  two 
years.  I  do  not  know  a  man  in  Nome  who  expects  to  be  there 
two  years  hence.  Conditions  of  life,  however,  are  not  so  severe 
in  the  little  city.  One  can  get  good  hotel  accommodations.  The 
winters  are  cold.  The  thermometer  reaches  from  50  to  Go  degrees 
below  zero,  but  there  is  seldom  more  than  two  or  three  feet 
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of  snow,  and  tlu'  i)inj)U'  luaiKi;,^'  to  kcv\)  comt'orlal)k'.  \\  illi  all 
its  fabulous  woaltli,  Nomo  will  continue  to  be  a  poor  man's  camp. 
There  will  be  little  opportunity  for  the  Humes  and  plants  that 
mark  placer  mining  in  California,  for  the  creeks  are  so  shallow 
and  the  pay  dirt  can  be  worked  so  quickly  atvl  so  easily  that 
it  will  hardly  pay  to  build  them.  Besides  that,  miners  do  not 
care  to  sell  their  claims  at  -i  price  that  capitalists  are  willing 
to  pay.  A  successful  miner  will  calculate,  say,  that  there  is 
$500,000  of  ^old  ill  his  ground,  and  that  it  can  be  extracted  in 
two  years  at  a  cost  of,  say,  $irxj,(Xvo.  He  sees  that  he  prac- 
tically has  $400,000  cash  on  hand,  and  he  is  unwillinp;  to  sell  his 
claim  at  a  lower  figure,  so  there  is  very  little  opening  in  Nome 
for  capital,  and  on  that  very  account,  coupled  with  the  marvelous 
richness  of  the  country,  it  ofYers  tlie  greatest  opportunity  of 
which  I  know  for  miners  who  know  how  to  work. 

"The  push  to  Nome  last  summer  was  an  amazing  thing. 
In  three  weeks  20,000  people  from  all  i)arts  of  the  universe  were 
dumped  on  the  beach;  4,000  f-esh  arrivals  came  in  a  single  day. 
Most  of  thein  expected  to  commence  work  upon  the  seashore  and 
dig  out  wealth  at  once.  Of  course  they  were  sadly  disappointed. 
The  gold  in  the  beach  sands  was  merely  the  amount  that  had 
been  washed  down  by  the  creeks.  A  million  and  a  half  in  fine 
gold  was  taken  from  the  sand  early  in  the  history  of  the  camp, 
and  that  exhausted  the  total  supply  in  the  beach  at  Nome.  The 
'chechacos,'  the  tendcrfeet,  put  a  shovel  or  so  in  the  beach,  found 
nothing  and  came  back  by  the  next  steamer  in  disgust.  Those 
who  remained  and  prospected  made  money.  Those  who  con- 
tinue to  prospect  will  make  more  money.  The  development  of 
Nome  has  just  commenced.  I  look  for  the  district  to  support 
40,000  people  next  suminer.  That  is  more  than  were  there  even 
at  the  height  of  the  booin  during  any  time  in  the  past  season, 
but  the  country  just  around  Nome  is  not  the  only  district  in 
which  gold  lies.  The  yellow  metal  is  found  all  over  Alaska.  It 
is  embedded  in  the  frozen  gravel  even  north  of  the  Arctic 
circle.  No  one  known  yet  how  many  millions  of  dollars  will  be 
found  in  the  new  territory." 

Among  the  recent  arrivals  in  Seattle  of  those  whose  obser- 
vation of  facts  and  events  makes  their  utterances  valuable,  is 
Mr.  Walter  E.  Clark,  who  represented  the  New  York  Sun  at 
No  \e,  and  who  is  also  the  assistant  correspondent  of  the  Sun 
at  ne  National  Capital.  Ur.  Clark  was  sent  north  early  last 
spring,  leaving  Seattle  on  the  revenue  cutter  "Bear,"  and  land- 
ing on  the  Nome  beach  June  5.  before  the  rush  had  set  in.     He 
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visited  all  ihc  creeks  and  adjaeeiil  districts  to  Xonie  and  was 
able  to  reach  conservative  ojjinions  as  to  resnlis,  jnesent  and 
prospective.  In  speaking  o\  his  experiences  and  observations, 
IVIr.  (.."lark  said : 

"  The  jLi'rain  of  trntli  about  the  future  possibilities  of  the  Xomc 
rej^jion  as  a  rich  ,^'old-])roducin<4-  rei^ion  is  ^raduallx-  beinj;-  sifted 
(.)iit  of  the  mass  of  chalT  brought  out  b\-  the  arnu'  of  disgruntled 
g"oId  seekers,  and  with  the  close  of  the  seasou  rcjxirts  are  l)eini;: 
brought  by  conservative  parties  to  the  effect  that  the  Xome 
region  and  all  its  districts  north  and  south  for  several  hundt-ed 
miles  are  rich  with  gold  and  will  in  the  course  of  time  develop 
many  prominent  camps,  the  aggregate  of  whose  output  will  rival 
the  l)est  season  of  the   Klondike  region. 

"I  have  seen  nothing  while  up  there  to  justify  the  many 
evil  reports  sent  out  aljout  the  utter  failure  of  the  Nome  region 
as  a  gold-bearing  district.  On  the  contrary,  1  saw  plenty  to 
convince  me  that  Xome  will  yet  i)rove  a  very  rich  producing 
district  after  it  has  gone  through  the  experiences  that  make 
up  the  preface  to  the  history  of  every  mining  camp.  Xome 
was  in  a  measure  a  repetition  of  the  Klondike  stampede  of  '97 
and  '98,  and  you  will  re'Vicmber  that  of  the  50.000  men  who 
fairly  swamped  the  Yukon  country  at  that  time  every  one  of 
the  40,000  odd  who  failetl  to  make  anything  there  returned  and 
insisted  tliat  the  ^'tikon  country  was  a  failure,  and  that  the 
gold  was  confined  to  one  or  two  creeks.  We  all  know  that 
the  Yukon  country  has  since  then  pro(luced  somelhing  like 
$50,000,000  and  that  new  strikes  are  being  constantl}-  made, 
which  promise  to  keep  that  camp  alive  from  a  placer  stand- 
point for  another  half  century.  Xome  will  certaitdv  prove  to 
be  the  same.  The  dissatisfied  ones  ran  away  from  the  camp, 
some  without  even  landing  at  Xvime,  and  said  there  was  no  gold 
tliere,  and  that  the  district  was  a  frost,  wiierea.-.  the  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  from  all  the  figures  1  could  gather  of  the 
l)resent  season's  output  the  sum  will  reach  cU)>e  to  $4,000,000. 
This,  when  ycni  consider  the  many  claims  in  litigation  and  lying 
idle,  and  the  general  chaotic  condition  of  affairs  in  that  camp, 
you  must  admit  is  a  very  good  showing.  1  think  well  of  the 
country,  and  feel  satisfied  that  it  has  a  great  future.  I  will 
admit  that  late  in  July  matters  around  Xome  looked  black,  and 
the  general  cry  was  that  unless  some  new  strikes  were  made 
everything  would  go  to  the  'demnition  bow-wows'  and  that  the 
camp  would  be  dead  next  year.  I'p  to  that  time  the  only 
important  strike  that  had  been  made  was  on   the  Topkuk  and 
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about  sixty  miles  south  of  Nome,  and  that  had  been  made  before 
the  opening  of  navigation.  Of  course,  J  knew  that  Anvil  was 
rich  and  Dexter  and  Snow  Gulch  were  good,  but  conditions  were 
not  favorable.  Everything  was  affected  by  the  drought,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  rains  about  August  i  that  a  change  for 
the  better  set  in.  About  that  time,  too,  the  Casa  de  Pogra 
district  was  heard  from— not  wonderful,  but  encouraging— and 
a  little  later  the  Bluestonc  district,  in  the  Port  Clarence  region, 
gave  good  promise,  and  this  last  has  since  turned  out  to  be 
the  most  important  strike  made  this  year.  The  Topkuk  district 
is  also  important,  with  good  quartz  indications,  but  it  is  limited 


Ptanuigaii  Hu)Uing.    The  result  of  two  hours  shootriig  on  the  Tuiulra  lu  ;u   Nome. 

in  extent  and  the  beach  was  soon  washed  out ;  but  the  Bluestone 
region  is  extensive  and  promises  to  furnish  work  for  a  large 
s.rmy  of  men.  The  Kougarok  region,  near  the  Bluestone,  has 
also  shown  encouraging  results.  By  another  year,  however, 
aflfairs  will  no  doubt  be  in  good  condition  and  the  real  work  of 
prospecting  and  developing  will  commence  in  earnest.  That 
country  is  largo  and  the  gold-bearing  belt  is  wide  enough  and 
rich  enough  to  furnish  work  for  a  good  sized  army  of  practical 
miners.  This  class  of  prospectors  has  been  woefully  lacking  up 
there.  Take  it  all  in  all,  Nome  is  a  good  country  and  will  be 
heard  from  next  year  as  a  promisingly  rich  camp." 
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NOME  FOR  QUICK  RICHES 


The  following  appeared  in  the  Seattle  Post-Intclligcncer  of 
January  8,  1901 : 

"Arthur  J.  McArthur  tells  of  the  advantages  of  the  district 
over  those  of  the  Klondike.  He  is  one  of  the  heaviest  mining 
operators  in  that  section  and  Nome  and  arrived  in  the  city- 
yesterday  from  Butte,  Montana,  his  home.  He  is  making  prep- 
arations for  the  development  of  his  Nome  claims  next  seasor 
on  an  extensive  scale.  Mr.  McArthur  has  lived  for  twelve 
years  in  Alaska  and  on  the  British  Yukon.  He  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  best  posted  men  in  his  line  in  the  nortn.  'Without 
any  intention  of  speaking  disparagingly  o.'  the  Klondike,  which, 
as  every  one  knows,  is  a  remarkably  rich  camp,'  Mr.  Mc- 
Arthur said,  'Nome  excels  it  in  ihe  matter  of  gold  production.. 
The  district  is  great  in  extent  and  easy  of  access;  better  still, 
the  diggings  are  shallow.  One  gets  quick  results.  The  treasure 
is  found  all  the  wa}-  from  the  grass  roots  to  bedrock  at  an 
average  depth  of  seven  or  eight  feet.  It  is  not  a  case  of  pro- 
longed development  before  satisfactory  results  are  obtained. 
The  gold  is  to  be  had  near  the  surface.  Bluestone  and  Kougarok 
are  two  of  the  most  promising  of  the  many  Nome  camps.  I  do 
not  own  a  claim  in  either  district,  so  it  can  not  be  charged  that 
I  speak  from  anything  but  a  disinterested  standpoint.  My  hold- 
ings are  in  the  Nome  district  proper.  I  am  well  satisfied  with 
them,  and  expect  to  return  to  Nome  with  the  opening  of  naviga- 
tion.' " 
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THE  CAMP  PHENOMENALLY  RICH. 

Samuel  Goldman,  of  Portland,  is  enthusiastic  over  Nome. 
He  is  tlie  owner  of  a  riirh  bench  claim  opposite  No.  9  Anvil.  Mr. 
Goldman  says : 

"I  cannot  see  lunv  any  one  can  say  Nome  is  not  a  good 
country.  The  camp  is  phenomenally  rich.  Time  will  prove  it. 
The  'black-eye'  which  the  'tenderfeet'  are  trying  to  give  the 
camp  will  not  hurt  it.  These  men  had  no  business  there  in  the 
first  place  and  the  quicker  they  leave  the  better."  Mr.  Goldman 
is  going  back  to  Nome. 
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ROMANCE  AND  HISTORY 


Sturdy  Old  Baranoff,  the  Viceroy  of  Russian  Alaska. 

With  all  of  its  later-day  niattcrH)f-faot  gold-ii^ettins^  energy 
aiul  development,  there  was  a  time  when  Alaska  was  literally 
the  home  of  romance.  As  we  all  know,  it  was  first  settled  by  the 
Rtissians.  who  attached  to  it  the  great  frozen  zone  belonging  to 
the  Czar. 

These  men  were  very  much  like  the  old  Xorse,  sea-going 
A'ikings.  now  almost  relegated  to  fable  and  fireside  stories.  They 
partook,  too,  of  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  old  Spanish 
grandees  of  the  days  of  Cortez  and  I'izzarro.  bold,  hardy,  unfeel- 
ing and  abs(.)lutely  relentless  in  prosecuting  a  campaign  once  en- 
tered upon.  'J'heir  treatment  of  the  native  I'lsiiuimaux  and  the 
Aleuts,  as  peace-loving  a  jieople  as  ever  li\e(l,  closely  reseiubled 
that  of  I'izarro  in  J'eru,  or  Cortez  in  Mexico,  cruel  and  treach- 
erous. 

Standing  out  Ijoldly  among  these  hardy  bands  whose  names 
still  cling  to  settlements,  towns,  lakes  and  ri\ers,  was  the  man 
whom  Washington  Irving  describes  in  Astoria  as  a  "rough, 
rugged,  hospitable,  hard-drinking  old  Russian  ;  somewhat  of  a 
soldier,  somewhat  of  a  trader,  above  all  a  boon  companion  (jf 
the  old  roystering  school,  with  a  strong  cross  of  the  bear" — 
Alexander  Baranoff,  the  conquerer  of  Alaska. 

Ikiranoff  was  born  in  Kargopol,  Eastern  Russia,  in  1741.  and 
at  an  early  age  began  life  as  a  retail  clerk  at  Moscow.  From 
1771  till  1780  we  find  him  estaldished  in  an  unprofitable  business 
of  his  own.  In  1870  he  is  managing  a  glass  factory  at  Irkutsk. 
Siberia.  In  1789  he  is  traveling  about  selling  goods,  principally 
liquors,  to  the  natives  of  Kamcliatka,  by  whom  he  was  robbed 
and  rendered  bankrupt. 

After  his  Kamchatka  adventure  Baranoff  was  williiiji  to 
isolate  himself  from  his  wife  and  children,  whom  he  left  at  his 
home  in  Kargopoi  and  never  saw  again,  for  the  sake  of  what  he 
has  previously  regarded  as  an  importunate  olYer  of  his  friend 
Shelikoff,  for  him  to  become  chief  manager  of  the  Russian- 
American  Fur  Company's  business  in  Alaska. 

On  the  tenth  of  August,  1790,  Baranoff  sailed  from  Okhotsk 
in  the  ill-fated  ship  Trekh  Sviatiteh.  for  a  land  that  would  not 
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but  for  the  encrjjy  and  |)lm>c'\  crancc  of  this  indomitable  man 
have  been  settled  by  civilized  man  until  the  nineteenth  century 
was  well  on  its  way.  His  first  landing  in  his  new  home  was 
upon  an  island,  uninhabited  by  white  men.  in  the  lifeboats  of  his 
wrecked  sliij).     Here,  in  a  hut  constructed  from  the  debris  that 


KsijiiMii  Family. 

had  been  washed  ashore  from  the  wrecked  vessel,  his  first  winter 
in  America  was  spent;  he  and  his  fifty-two  men  subsisting  upon 
the  few  edible  roots  that  could  be  found,  and  the  meai  of  seal, 
sea  lion  and  the  carcass  of  a  whale  that  had  fortunately  been 
washed   ashore. 

When  spring  at  last  arrived  the  sagacious  old  leader  was 
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prepared  with  three  lar^c  umiaks  in  which  to  push  on  to  Kadiak, 
ov  ;r  500  miles  to  the  eastward.  At  Kadiak  he  found  a  good 
man  in  command  of  an  unruly  band  of  criminals  and  the  country 
being  drained  by  unscrupulous  traders  of  its  most  valuable 
staple — furs.  The  resolution  with  which  Baranoff  met  this  state 
of  affairs  is  best  told  in  his  own  words: 

"My  first  steps  into  these  regions  were  attended  with  mis- 
fortune, but  perhaps  I  shall  be  p-rmitted  to  conquer  in  the  end. 
I  will  either  vanquish   a  cruel   fate  or  fall   under  its  repeated 
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Ksquimcs  in  Kyacks  (strapped  together)  coming  out  from  .shore  to  meet  steamer. 

blows.     Want  and  hardship  I  can  bear  with  patience,  especially 
when  the  sacrifice  is  made  for  ihe  sake  of  pure  friendship." 

In  1792  he  traveled  600  miles  10  Prince  William  Sound 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  natives  and  to  make 
treaties  with  them.  It  was  on  this  trip,  while  he  was  encamped 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Copper  River,  that  a  large  party  of 
natives  crept  up  on  a  black  and  stormy  night  to  within  ten 
paces  of  the  Russian  sentries  and  opened  an  attack  that  would 
have  cncicd  disastrously  had  it  not  been  for  grim  old  Baranoflf 
fighting  and  directing  lijs  men  out  there  in  the  darkness  in  his 
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night  attire.  -\3  it  was.  one  Russian  was  killed  and  twelve 
savages  were  found  lying  cold  upon  the  beach  next  morning. 

The  next  few  years  were  spent  by  the  manager  on  the 
Aleutian  peninsula  in  establishing  his  company  more  tirmly 
and  in  ^radmg  with  the  natives  and  pacifying  them. 

In  the  spring  of  1799  BaranofF  set  out  from  Kadiak  with  two 
vessels  and  a  fleet  of  200  bidarkas  to  establish  a  settlement  on 
Norfork  Sound.  While  rounding  Cape  Suckling  a  gale  came 
up  and  thirty  of  his  bidarkas,  containing  sixty  men,  were 
swamped.  As  darkness  was  coming  on  and  the  storm  had  not 
abated.  Raranoff  sot  (nit  with  the  bidarkas  to  effect  an  cncamp- 


.\  Groi;i'  01    NoRTiiFiRN  Natives  and  Thkir  Si-mmku  Homes 

ment  on  the  beach.  They  had  scarcely  landed,  however,  before 
the  war  crv  of  the  Thlinkets  rang  through  the  night,  and 
BananofT  and  the  two  Russians  that  he  had  taken  ashore  with 
him  awoke  to  find  themselves  surrounded  and  consternation 
reigning  among  their  Aleutian  followers.  Under  cover  of  dark- 
ness the  Russians  collected  their  party  and  made  their  way 
back  to  their  vessel,  but  not  until  thirty  of  the  Aleuts  and 
thirteen  bidarkas  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  savage  enemy. 
Undismayed  at  these  fearful  disasters,  the  valiant  commander 
scorned  the  counsel  of  his  officers  and  pushed  on  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  undertaking.  On  the  25th  of  May  he  had 
reached   Norfolk   Sound  and  his  unique   Heet   was   anchored   in 
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Kattlaansky  l^ay.  and  in  a  short  time  I'cirt  St.  Michael  was 
erected.  In  1800  liaranoff  left  the  new  fort  in  command  of 
Vassila  MalakhoiT  and  returned  to  Kadiak.  oidy  to  have  the 
news  reach  him  in  the  spring;  that  h'ort  St.  Michael  had  heen 
burned  to  the  p^round  and  the  f^^arrison  butchered  by  the  treach- 
erous   Kalosh. 

rpon  hearint;-  of  the  disaster  that  luid  overtaken  his  people 
at  St.  Michael  the  i^overnor  immediately  set  out  to  avcng'e  the 
fate  of  his  countr}inen  and  re-establish  his  post.  Me.  however, 
^ot  no  further  tlu.'i  ^'akutat  and  then  returned  to  Kadiak,  where 
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I'.squimo'.s  liaiabara  (winter  house)  surrounded  by  Walrus  Sculls. 

he  spent  the  winter,  going'  on  to  Norfolk  Sound  the  following 
year  with  a  larger  fleet  than  before.  Upon  his  arrival  on  the 
19th  of  September,  he  found  the  Indians  strongly  barricaded  at 
the  mouth  of  what  has  since  been  called  Indian  River.  The 
Russians  at  once  attacked  this  fort  and  received  a  disastrous 
repulse.  I'ut  as  the  ships  had  secured  a  better  firing  position, 
the  Indians  opened  negotiations  for  peace.  It  was  while  these 
negotiatic  is  were  being  carried  on  that  the  Russians  awoke 
one  morning  to  find  the  Indian  fort  vacated  by  all  of  its  inmates 
excepting  two  white  renegades,  two  old  squaws  and  a  child. 
It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  the   Indians,   fearing  detection, 
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silenced  their  doj^s  and  vouii--  cliil(h-cii  l)y  cuinn.i;  iheir  thruats. 
Baranoff  then  attacked  the  Indian  ^tmnf^diold  on  the  snl)sef|nent 
site  of  the  fanions  I'.aranoff  castle,  which  he  snccccded  in  cap- 
tnrinff  after  a  sie,cje  laslinj^^  two  days. 

Havinj^  thns  (Hs|)()st.'(l  ..f.  the  Inilians,  lu-  proceeded  with 
the  erection  of  a  new  fort  on  the  site  that  has  since  been  Alaska's 
capital,  and  here  the  old  veteran  spent  the  ni'xt  thirteen  vears 
of  his  life — trading?  with  the  I'oston  and  St.  (ieor.ije  men  and 
barterinj:^  with  the  Indians,  who  wonld  come  from  afar  to  see 
the  paleface  whose  name  was  known  and  respected  from  C'ali- 
fornia  to  the  Arctic  Ocean;  they  wonld  come  expeclin}.::  to 
meet,  a  bijif,  blnff.  heavy-bearded  man  like  the  other  Russians, 
but  instead  would  find  a  little,  sallow-com])lexioiied  man  with 
a  fririt^e  of  reddish  hair  surrounding^  a  bald  crown,  to  which  a 
wig  was  tied   with   a  black  handkerchief. 

In  1819  llaranofif  set  sail  for  his  beloved  Russia,  but  never 
lived  to  see  a.^'ain  his  homeland  and  his  familw  his  body  bi'in;^^ 
buried  beneath  the  waters  of  the  Indian  ()ccan.  from  {hv  side 
of  the  Kutusof,  on  April   17,  1819. 

And  this  is  the  man  who,  when  a  band  of  idle  missi(jn- 
aries  were  loiterins.j  about,  a  dru(lj;e  upon  the  colonists,  would 
take  the  responsibility  of  compelling-  them  to  aid  in  suj^jxjrting 
the  colony;  who,  when  rival  companies  of  his  own  country- 
men we;-e  arrayed  one  against  another  in  armed  conilict,  dared  to 
declare  himself  the  representative  of  the  Czar  and  confiscate  the 
])roperty  of  his  outlaw  rivals  for  his  own  company;  who  could 
succeed  in  building  a  good  ship  when,  in  the  ab>ence  of  saws, 
the  planks  had  to  be  hewed  from  logs  and  the  necessary  iron 
collected  in  small  bits  from  the  different  settlements;  who 
would  pension  the  widows  of  men  who  had  died  in  the  colonies, 
at  his  own  expense;  who.  that  his  men  might  be  lietter  housed, 
would  live  in  a  shack  willi  a  leaky  roof,  an<l  with  cracks  in 
the  walls  through  uliich  the  wind  would  i-onie  from  the  four 
points.  This  is  tlie  man  whom  Robert  (ireenhaw  characterized 
in  1840  as  "a  liold,  shrewd,  enterprising  and  unfeeling  man, 
under  whose  iron  rule  the  affairs  of  the  comi)any  prospered  and 
its  stock  rose  ])rcjporiionately  in  value:  whose  proceedings  were, 
therefore,  always  approved  by  those  to  whom  he  was  account- 
able, and  comi)laints  against  whose  tyranny  were  always  disre- 
garded." 
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LAWS  FOR  ALASKA 

It  is  essential  that  every  inati  who  atteni[)ts  to  mine  in 
Alaska  should  he  familiar  with  the  miiiiii.s;  laws  ol  the  eountry. 
and  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  contemplate  going  into 
the  mining  field  for  the  first  time  we  preseui  the  lawr,  so  far 
as  they  will  apply  in  all  conmion  cases: 

Congress  seems  inclined  to  deal  very  liberally  with  Alaskan 
matters,  especially  as  regards  mining;  that  is,  it  the  opinions 
expressed  by  various  public  men  have  any  weight.  Senators 
and  representatives,  regardless  of  party,  are  gravely  and  keenly 
alive  to  the  importance  of  broad  yet  careful  legislation  for  the 
territory.  Such  measures  as  are  passed  will  he  along  lines  giv- 
ing the  greatest  benefit  to  the  greatest  number  of  people.  It 
seems  almost  certain  that  the  power  of  attorney  law.  which  has 
been  the  cause  of  much  discontent,  especially  at  Nome,  will 
be  repealed  or  amended  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  violation  of 
it  impossible.  What  has  already  been  done  in  the  way  of  abus- 
ing this  law  must  be  unraveled  by  the  courts.  Congress  can 
not  pass  retroactive  law. 

As  regards  the  beach  claims,  it  is  not  easy  to  predict  just 
what  Congress  will  do.  Several  bills  have  been  introduced 
treating  with  this  most  vital  question,  but  up  to  the  issuance  of 
this  booklet  none  have  become  laws.  Otherwise,  the  general 
mining  laws  of  the  United  States  apply  to  Alaska.  (See  Sec. 
26,  Title  I,  Chapter  i,  Alaska,  approved  June  6,  1900). 

PLACER  CLAIMS. 

Claims  usually  called  "placers"  are  subject  to  entry  and 
patent  under  United  States  mining  law.  No  single  individual 
can  locate  more  than  twenty  acres  of  placer  land,  and  no  location 
by  an  association  of  persons  can  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres.  These  arc  the  maximum  amounts  which  can  be  located, 
by  a  person  or  association,  but  smaller  areas  can  be  located, 
and  this  has  been  done  in  several  cases  in  Alaska  where  there 
is  not  sufiicicnt  grounc'  to  allot  full  sized  claims.  The  price 
per  acre  of  placer  claims  is  $2.50. 

When  a  placer  contains  veins  or  lodes,  the  cost  per  acre 
for  such  included  vein  or  lode,  w^th  twenty-five  feet  on  each 
side  thereof  is  $5.00  per  acre,  the  remainder,  the  ordinary  price 
for  placer  land.    If  the  claim  be  all  placer  ground,  the  fact  must 
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I)C'  elated  ill  tlir  apprA-alitui  and  currulioraud  by  a.-cuinparymy: 
proofs.  Jf  (.1  mixid  plaii';>.  and  lodi'S.  il  >liould  he  set  oul  with 
a  dfscriplion  ot'  all  known  lodes,  separately,  situated  witliin 
the  boundaries  of  tlu'  i  lami.  A  >p.eillv-  deelaraiion  as  to  each 
lode  intended  to  be  elaini.d  nin-l  br  made,  any  otlier  lock- 
known  to  exi.sl  within  the  hniils  ol  -iieh  plaver  elaini.  and  not 
eovered  by  >neh  deelaration.  i>  by  ihe  silence  of  tlie  applieant 
excluded  by  law  from  all  claimed  by  h:ni  of  whatsoever  nature, 
possessory  or  otherwi>c. 

When  a  new  district  is  discovered.  miner>  may  select  a 
recorder  of  claims,  prosidinm  no  rei;iilar  ,l;ii\  ernment  otiticial, 
authorized  to  perform  Mudi  duties,  is  within  con\enienl  distance. 
All  locations  must  be  distinctly  marked  on  the  i^round.  and  the 
otYicial  sur\e_\-  thereof  is  recjuired  to  be  identical  with  or  witliin 
the    lines    of    the    recorde(l    location. 

LODE  CLAIMS. 

.\  U)(le  location  may  contain  an  area  of  twenty  and  sixty- 
six  hundredths  acres.  It  may  be  tifti'eii  hundred  feel  in  leiiL;th 
and  six  hundred  feet  in  width,  but  no  more.  The  end  lines  of 
a  location  must  be  jtarallel.  The  location  must  be  distinctly 
marked  on  the  ground.  The  official  survey  of  same  is  reiiuired 
to  be  identical  with  or  within  the  lines  of  location.  The  price 
for  a  hxle  claim  is  $5.00  per  acre. 

PLACER  CLAIMS. 

Section  ^J^2i.).  Claims  usuall}  called  "placers,"  inchidinp^ 
all  forms  of  deposit,  excejjtinf^  veins  of  (|uartz,  or  other  rock 
ill  place,  shall  be  subject  to  entry  and  patent,  under  like  circum- 
stances and  conditions,  and  upon  similar  procee(lini,^s,  as  are 
])rovi(led  for  vein  or  lode  claims;  but  where  the  lands  have  been 
prexiously  surve\  .d  by  the  I'nited  .States,  the  entry  in  its  ex- 
terior limits  shall  cuiifonii  to  the  lei^al  sul)-(li\  isions  of  the  ])ul)lic 
lands. 

I'nited  States  Law. — Section  .^330.  Lei^al  sul)-di\isions  of 
forty  acres  may  be  sub-<li\ided  into  ten-acre  tracts;  and  two  or 
more  persons,  or  associations  of  ])ersons,  havin_a^  contiguous 
claims  of  any  size.  allhou,G;h  such  claims  may  be  less  than  ten 
acres  each,  may  take  joint  entry  thereof;  but  no  location  of  a 
placer  claim,  made  after  the  ninth  (la_\-  of  July,  eii^htcen  hun- 
dred and  seventy,  shall  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
for  any  ])erson,  or  association  of  ])erst)ns.  ^vhich  location  shall 
conform  to  the  I'nited  States  surveys;  and  nothiujq;  in  this  sec- 
tion contained  shall  defeat  or  impair  an\-  bona  fide  ])rc-cmption 
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or  lioiiKsUail  claims  iipnn  ai^rioultural  lands,  or  authorizi'   tln' 
sail'  of  inii)ro\tnKnt>  of  any  bona  tuU:  scIIKt  lo  any  purchaser. 

Sccliuii  -J331.  \\  lure  phu'cr  claims  an;  upon  surNcycd 
lands,  and  cuntorm  to  Ki,'al  subdivisions,  no  furihcr  snrvry  or 
plat  shall  be  rccpiircd,  and  all  placer  niininj,'  claims  located  after 
the  Icnth  of  .May,  ei.i^iiteen  hundred  and  scvcnty-tvvo,  -hall 
conform  as  near  as  practicable  with  the  Unitetl  States  system  of 
public  land  sur\i-ys,  and  no  s\ich  location  shall  include  more 
than  twenty  acres  for  each  individual  claimant;  but  where  placer 
claims  can  not  be  conformed  to  legal  sub-divisions,  survey  and 
plat  shall  be  made  as  on  unsurveyetl  lands;  and  where  by  the 
segregation  of  mineral  lands  in  any  legal  sub-divisions  a  (|uan- 
tity  of  agricultural  land  less  than  forty  acres  remains,  such 
fractional  portions  of  agricultural  lands  may  be  entered  by  any 
party  qualified  l)y  law,  for  homestead  or  pre-emption  iJiirjioses. 

PLACER  CLAIMS  CONTAINING  LODES. 

United  States  Law. — Section  2333.  Where  the  same  per- 
son, association  or  corporation,  is  in  possession  of  a  placer  claim, 
and  also  a  vein  or  iode  included  within  the  boundaries  thereof, 
application  sliall  be  made  for  a  patent  for  the  placer  claim,  with 
the  statement  that  it  includes  such  vein  or  lode,  and  in  such  case 
a  patent  shall  issue  for  a  placer  claim,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter,  including  stich  vein  or  lode,  upon  ihe  payment 
of  $5.00  per  acre  for  such  vein  or  lode  claim,  and  twenty-five 
feet  of  surface  on  each  side  thereof.  The  remainder  of  the  placer 
claim,  or  any  placer  claim  not  embracing  any  vein  or  lode  claim, 
shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  per  acre,  together  with  all  costs 
of  proceedings;  and  where  a  vein  or  lode,  such  as  is  described 
in  section  2320,  is  known  to  exist  within  the  boundaries  of  a 
placer  claim,  an  application  for  a  patent,  for  such  placer  claim 
which  does  not  include  an  application  for  tlie  vein  or  lode  claim 
shall  be  construed  as  a  conclusive  declaration  that  the  claimant 
of  the  placer  claim  has  no  right  of  possession  of  the  vein  or 
lode  claim  :  but  where  the  existence  of  a  vein  or  lode  in  a  placer 
claim  is  not  known,  a  patent  for  the  placer  claim  shall  cciuvcv  all 
valuable  mineral  and  r)ther  deposits  Avilhin  the  boundaries 
thereof. 

United  States  Law. — Section  2332.  Where  such  person,  or 
association,  they  and  their  grantors,  have  held  and  worked  their 
claims  for  a  period  equal  to  the  time  prcscrib  d  by  the  statute 
of  limitations  for  mining  claims  of  the  state  or  territory  where 
the  same  may  be  situated,  evidence  of  such  possession  and  the 
working  of  the  claims  for  such  period  shall  be  suflficient  to  es- 
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tablish  a  right  to  a  patent  thereto  under  this  chapter,  in  the 
absence  of  any  adverse  chiim ;  but  nothinii;  in  this  chapter  shall 
be  deemed  to  impair  any  lien  whi'  i  may  have  attached  in  any 
way  whatever  to  any  mining-  claim,  or  [)r()[)crt\-  thereto  attached 
prior  to  the  issuance  of  a  patent. 

United  States  Law. — Section  2321.  Proof  of  citizenship, 
under  this  chapter,  may  consist  in  the  case  of  an  individual,  of 
his  own  affidavit  thereof ;  in  the  case  of  an  association  of  persons 
unincorporated,  of  the  affidavit  of  their  authorized  agent  made 
on  his  own  knowledge,  or  upon  inlormation  and  belief,  and  in 
the  case  of  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  state  or  territory  thcrof,  by  the  filing  of  a  cer- 
tified copy  of  their  charter  or  certificate  of  incorporation. 
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FORM    I— DISCOVERY  NOTICE. 

The   lode,  discovered  by 

190 claim  feet  and  feet 

from  discovery. 

The  above  form  may  be  used  by  prospectors  who  can  not 
at  the  time  of  discovery  run  the  lines,  and  definitely  describe 
the  location;  within  a  reasonable  time  (thirty  days),  the  lines 
should  be  surveyed  or  definitely  located,  and  a  new  location  no- 
tice posted.     (See  form  below.) 


FORM  2— NOTICE  OF  LOCATION. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  undersigned,  having  ccmu 
plied  w  th  the  requirements  of  chapter  6,  title  32,  Revised  Stat- 
utes of  the  United  States,  and  the  local  customs,  laws  and  regu- 
lations, has  located linear  feet  on  the   

lode,  situated  in  m;nin.9;  district,  in   

County,  State  of ;  described  as  follows : 

Discovered    • Located    

Locator. 

Care  must  be  tal<v.n  to  describe  the  claim  accurately  b} 
reference  to  natural  objects,  such  as  mountains  or  spurs,  and 
the  boundaries  must  be  also  distinctly  marked  on  the  ground 
to  show  the  extent  and  location  of  the  claim,  being  suitable 
monuments.  Should  be  as  nearly  as  practicable  as  the  fnllow- 
ing  diagram : 


FORM  3— LOCATION  CERTIITCATE— LODE  CLAIM. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I 

of  the  County  of ,  State 

of claim  by  right  of  discovery  and  loca- 
tion  feet,    linear    and    horizontal    measuremeni     on 
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^^^'  • ^^^'^^'  along-  tlie  vein  thereof,  with  aii 

its  dips,  variations  and  angles ;    together  with feet 

in  width  on  each  side  of  the  middle  of  said  vein  at  the  surface, 
and  all  veins,  lodes,  ledges,  deposits  and  surface  ground  within 

the  lines  of  said  claim ;    feet  on  said  lode  running 

from   the    center    of   the    discovery   shaft, 

^"•J ft'et.    running from    said    center    of 

discovery  shaft. 

Srdd   claim   is  situated  in  the of 

'" mining   district.    County   of 

^^tate   of and   bounded   and 

described  as  follows : 

Date  of  discovery 190.  .  .      Staked   and 

located,    190.  . .      Date  of  certificate 


190.  . 


Attest 

As  a  part  of  this  form,  and  in  addition  to  the  data  therein 
given,  the  claimant  is  required  to  state  the  names  of  adjoining 
claim^,  and  if  none  adjoin,  the  relative  position  of  those  nearest, 
or  show  by  affiidavit  or  otherwise  why  this  is  not  done.  This  is 
an  essential  requirement. 

This  notice  must  be  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  mining 
recorder  and  in  the  ofifice  of  the  auditor  of  the  county  in  which 
tlie  claim  is  situate. 
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FORM  10.- -APPLICATION  FOR  PATENT. 

, ,  County  of ,  ss. 

Application  for  patent  for  the mining  claim. 

To  the  Register  and  Receiver  of  the  United  States  Land 

Office  at   ,  being  duly  sworn   according  to  law, 

deposes  and  says,  that  in  virtue  of  a  comj-liance  with  the  mining 

rules,  regulations  and  customs,  by  himself,  the  said 

and  his  co-claimants  (residence  of  each  should  be  stated) 

applicants   for  patent   herein,   ha become   owner   of   and 

in   the  actual,   quiet  and   undisturbed   possession 

of linear  feet  of  the vein,  lode  or  deposit, 

bearing ,  together  with  surface  ground feet 

in  width,  for  the  convenient  working  thereof,  as  allowed  by 
local  rules  and  cust(;ms  of  miners ;  said  mineral  claim,  vein, 
lode    or    deposit    and    surface    ground     being    situated    in    the 

mining  district,  county  of and 

of and  being  more  particularly  set 

forth  and  described  in  the  official  field  notes  of  survey  thereof. 
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hereto  attached,  dated day  of A.  D.  190.  ., 

,  and  in  the  official  plat-  of  said  survey,  now  posted 

-._.tnor,;rnnnslv  upon  said  mining  claim  or  premises,  a  copy  of 
which  is  filed  herewith.  Deponent  further  states  that  the  facts 
relative  to  the  ri.ulit  of  possession  of  himself  (and  his  said  co- 
claimants  hereinbefore  named)  to  said  miring  claim,  vein,  lode 
or  deposit  and  surface  ground,  so  surveyed  and  platted,  are  sub- 
stantially as  follows,  to-wit : 

(Trace  the  history  of  the  lode  fully.)  Which  will  more 
fully  appear  by  reference  to  the  copy  of  the  original  record  of 
location  and  the  abstract  of  title  hereto  attached  and  made  a 
part  of  this  affidavit :  the  value  of  the  labor  done  and  improve- 
ments made  upon  said claim,  by  himself  and  his 

grantors,  being  to  the  sum  of  $500.00,  and  said  improvements 
coijsist  of  (describe  fully).  In  consideration  of  which  facts,  and 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  6  of  title  32  of  the 
Revised   Statutes   of  the   United   States,   application   ''>    hereby 

made  for  and  in  behalf  of  said  for  -;   ,  .■  from 

the  government  of  the  United  States  for  the  said 

mining  claim,  vein,  lode,  deposit  and  the  surface  ground  so 
officially  '••irveyed  ai,d  platted. 


Mm 


Subscribed  to  and  sworn  to  before  me  this day 

of  A.  D.,  190.  .  and  I  hereby  certify  that  I  con- 
sider the  above  deponent  a  credible  and  reliable  person,  and 
that  the   foregoing  affidavit,  to   which   was  attached  the   field 

notes  of  survey  of  the mining  claim,  was  read  and 

examined  by  him  before  his  signature  was  affixed  thereto  and  the 
oath   made   by  him. 

(Official   Signature. ^ 

Note. — The  above  is  slightly  changed  in  applying  for  pi   .:e' 
mines. 


CANADIAN  CUSTOMS  LAWS 

The  Canadian  government  passes,  free  of  duty,  wearing 
apparel,  article-^  of  personal  adornment,  toilet  articles  and 
similar  personal  efifccts  as  travelers'  baggage  for  use  of  pe*  -  ns 
for  immediate  purposes  of  the  journey;  the  duty  on  Am;r  .  i^ 
goods  averages  about  30  per  cent.,  and,  so  far  as  known  ,:: 
present,  it  is  not  thought  there  will  be  any  change  in  the  customs 
laws  this  year.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  !<owcver,  that  nearly 
all  supplies  come  from  United  State.-;  points 
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DIAGRAM   No   I. 

PUN  Of  CREEK  OR  GULCH  CLAIM. 


C" 
( 


SEaiQNAL  PLAN  OF  *  CREEK  CLAIM, 


SECTIONAL  PL^N  OF  A  GULCH  CLAiM. 


DIAGRAM  No.  2. 

PLAN  SHEWING  SIDE    BOUNDARIES  LESS  THAN 

lOO  FEET    .r^ART 

too     *t 


DIAGRAM  No    i 
SECTIONAL  Plan  OF  a  pivC"  Cla* 


D' AG  RAM   No    4 

Shi  VING  HOW  CLAIMS  ARE  TO  BE  STAKE3 

FuAN   OF  A  CREEK  OR  GULCH  CLAIM 


..^■ 


PLAN  OF  A  RIVER  CLAIM 
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MINING  IN  SIBERIA 

The  recent  discoveries  of  gold  in  Alaska  and  the  great  influx 
of  people  there  have  caused  the  restless  and  roving  who  have 
not  done  as  well  as  their  neighbors,  to  look  beyond  to  some- 
thing distant  that  might  give  them  the  fortune  they  sought. 
Naturally  they  looked  over  to  Siberia,  and  it  occurred  to  them 
to  remember  that  for  generations  the  Czar  has  been  working  his 
convicts  in  the  gold  mines  there,  and  therefore  there  must  be 
gold.  They  then  sought  information  concerning  the  terms  under 
which  foreigners  might  prospect  in  Siberia,  and  many  panics 
v  .r:^  organized  to  cross  Bering  Straits  irto  the  benighted  land 
of  t  zar. 

supposition  that  foreigners  can  locate  and  hold  placer 
claims  in  Siberia  under  similar  conditions  as  in  American  teni- 
tory  is  erroneous.  What  they  are  permitted  to  do  is  to  lease 
placer  lands  on  the  northwest  coast  of  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  upon 
condition  that  they  fully  comply  with  ironclad  rules  and  condi- 
tions, set  down  by  the  Russian  government.  This  will  prove 
disappointing  to  many  American  gold  seekers  who  intended  pros- 
pecting the  shore  of  Siberia  next  summer,  it  being  thought  that 
the  gold  belt  running  through  the  Nome  country  would  be 
found   again   in   Russian   territory. 

In  consequence  of  the  information  existing  as  to  the  occur- 
rence of  gold  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  the  ministry  of 
agriculture  and  state  domains,  in  accordance  with  the  statute 
of  the  committee  of  the  Siberial  Railway,  which  received  the 
imperial  sanction  on  May  13,  1895,  organized  a  special  expedi- 
tion to  investigate  the  auriferousness  of  the  shores  of  the  sea 
of  Okhotsk,  on  the  coast  of  Kamchatka  and  of  the  Shanter 
Islands,  where,  in  case  of  the  discovery  of  valuable  gold  deposits, 
their  development  by  private  enterprise  might  be  expected 

This  expedition,  after  three  years'  solid  exploration  work, 
reported  the  presence  of  gold  in  large  quantities,  and  made  many 
recommendations,  which  were  adopted  by  the  government. 


CONDITIONS. 

Following  this  exploration,  the  government  announced  that 
it  would  lease  the  placer  domain  described  in  the  report,  under 
the  following  conditions : 

The    gold-bearing    lands    of    the    northwest  shore   of  the 
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sea  of  Okhotsk,  situated  in  tli'.-  basins  of  the  trilnitary  rivers  of 
this  sea,  which  are  (i)  the  Aldama  and  the  Oui,  (2)  the  Lantar, 
(3)  the  Moute,  (4)  the  Nemout,  (5)  the  Kyran,  (6)  the  Yana, 
are  to  be  leased  for  the  extraction  of  gold  and  accompanying 
metals,  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years  by  means  of  public  auction. 
Each  basin  forms  a  separate  section,  except  those  of  the  Aldama 
and  Oui,  which  will  be  taken  together.  The  preference  will  be 
given  to  the  contracting  party  who  shall  offer  the  highest  royalty 
per  pood  of  gold  extracted. 

Declaration  of  participation  will  be  received  from  all  persons 
having,  according  to  the  laws  in  force,  the  right  to  engage 
in  gold  mining  in  Siberia,  whether  Russian  subjects  or  foreign 
individuals,  associations,  companies  or  joint  stock  societies,  on 
condition  that  they  present  (i)  a  guarantee  of  100,000  lubles 
($51,500),  and  (2)  information  regarding  the  capital  to  be  used 
for  the  development  of  the  gold  lands  in  the  basin  in  question. 
This  information  must  be  recognized  as  correct  and  the  capital 
as  sufficient  by  the  minister  of  finance,  in  accordance  with  the 
minister  of  agriculture.  Companies  and  associations  are  required, 
beside,  to  present  the  statutes  by  which  they  are  governed  ;  joint 
stock  societies  must  be  formed  in  compliance  with  the  statutes 
governing  the  same.  The  requests  for  approbation  of  these 
niatutes  should  be  addressed  to  the  minister  of  finance,  who,  in 
accird  with  the  minister  of  agriculture,  causes  them  to  follow 
the  prescribed  course. 

In  the  event  of  the  grantee  refusing  to  conclude  the  contract, 
the  security  of  100.000  rubles  ($51,500)  will  be  confiscated  by 
the  treasury. 

The  auctions  will  be  held  at  the  office  oi  the  Board  of 
Mines  (Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  of  Domains).  The  bids 
presented,  in  writing,  folded  and  sealed,  must  specify  (a)  the 
name  of  the  bidder  or  of  the  firm,  (b)  the  residence  or  office  of 
the  firm,  (c)  the  name  of  the  basin  of  which  the  bidder  desires 
to  obtain  the  grant,  (d)  the  royalty  offered  for  a  pood  of  gold 
extracted.  The  envelope  of  the  sealed  paper  containing  the  bid 
must  have  (a)  the  nanu  of  the  person  sending,  (b)  the  name  of 
the  basin  designated  in  the  bid.  A  bid  can  refer  to  only  one 
of  the  six  sections  designated  above. 


GUARANTY  TO  BE  MADE. 
In  order  to  insure  the  execution  of  the  obligations  of  the 
grantee  30.000  rubles  ($15,150)  of  the  guaranty  deposited  on  the 
day  of  the  auction  will  be  retained  and  placed  in  the  treasury  to 
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the  acco'jiil  of  ihe  (k-parltncnt  of  mines.  The  guaranty  of  100,000 
rubles  ($51,500)  must  be  sent  in  l)y  the  bidder  separately  from 
the  application,  in  cash,  government  l)onds,  or  the  securities 
of  private  comii.uiies  fjuarantecd  by  the  Russian  government. 
In  the  case  of  applications  through  the  post,  the  deposit  must  be 
sent  in  a  separate  packet. 

In  the  event  of  several  bidders  oti'ering  equally  good  terms 
for  one  and  the  same  system,  the  choice  between  them  will  be 
made  by  lot,  in  virtue  of  article  501  of  the  mining  code. 

On  the  final  allotment  of  all  the  systems  among  the  appli- 
cants, each  one  of  them  who  has  obtained  a  lot  must,  within  a 
month  after  receiving  notification  thereof,  make  a  contract  with 
the  minister  of  argiculture  and  state  domains,  which  must  con- 
tain the  following  conditions  binding  on  both  parties  : 

Section  i.     During  the  term  of  fifteen  years  from  the  day. 
of  signing  the  contract,  the  lessee  is  allowetl  the  sole  right  of 
prospecting  and  working  gold  in  the  whole  system  of  the  river 

falling  into  the  sea  of  Okhotsh  ;   with  the  righi  of 

using  the  timber,  in  accordance  with  article  514  of  the  mining 
code,  and  all  the  reindeer  fodder  and  pasturage  situated  within 

the  limits  of  the  locality  bounded  by The  use  of 

the  reindeer  fodder  and  pasturages  situated  in  the  said  lot  must 
be  open  to  the  reindeer  of  the  local  inhabitants  at  all  times,  and 
to  the  reindeer  of  lessees  of  other  systems,  during  the  passage 
through  the  lot. 

Beyond  the  said  exclusive  right  of  prospecting  and  working 
the  auriferous  deposits  in  the  system  of  the  said  river  (Section  i), 
and  the  said  restricted  right  of  pasturage  in  the  locality  in  ques- 
tion, the  lessee  is  allowed  no  other  rights  in  regard  to  carrying 
on  in  these  localities  any  other  operations  or  methods  of  exploi- 
tation wdiatcver.  He  must  not  hinder  the  local  inhabitants  in 
their  occupations  of  hunting  and  trapping  in  any  of  the  localities 

stated,  or  in  their  fishing,  either  on  the  river itself, 

with  all  its  tributaries,  or  along  the  shores  of  the  sea  of  Okhotsh. 
Lessees  of  other  systems  have  the  right  to  use  the  bay  at  the 
mouth  of  the  said  river  foi  unloading  and  warehousing  their 
stores. 

UNDER  GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 
After  the  lessee  has  received  the  surveys  and  documents  for 
his  mines,  the  latter  become  subject  to  the  general  regulations, 
alike  already  published  and  such  as  hereafter  may  be  made, 
concerning  gold  mining  operations  on  crown  lands,  paying  all 
the  established  taxes  and  dues  on  this  industrv  to  the  crown. 


As  sc-cuiiLy  fur  the  fultillnuMii  of  the  duties  set  chivn  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs,  a  sum  of  30,000  rubles  ($15,150)  will  be 
retained  from  the  deposit  made  by  the  lessee  on  the  day  of  the 
auction,  which  amcnnit  will  be  placed  in  tlie  general  treasury  as 
a  dep(isit  of  the  mining  department.  In  the  event  of  the  non- 
fulfillment by  the  lessee  of  the  stipulation  laid  down  in  para- 
graph 3  and  rema.k  i  thereto  of  these  conditions,  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  preliminary  prospecting  of  the  lot  in  the  course 
of  three  years  (paragraph  4).  the  contract  shall  be  considered  to 
be  broken,  and  the  \vlu)le  original  deposit  (30,000  rubles)  is  for- 
feited to  the  crown,  ."hould  the  lessee  fail  to  pay  in  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  the  sum  indicated  in  the  same  paragraph 
3  for  the  maintenance  of  the  physician,  police  and  personnel  of 
the  government  inspection,  the  minister  of  agriculture  and  state 
domain  will  have  the  right  to  retain  from  the  deposit,  on  behalf 
of  the  crown,  the  necessary  sums,  while  the  lessee  is  bound  to 
make  good  the  deposit  to  the  above-mentioned  full  amount; 
failure  to  observe  this  condition  within  six  months  from  the  day 
when  the  deductions  were  made  from  the  deposit  deprives  the 
lessee  of  the  right  to  the  continuation  of  the  lease,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  deposit  is  forfeited  to  the  crown.  On  the  expira- 
tion of  fifteen  years,  as  also  in  the  case  of  the  lessee  waiving  the 
further  lease  of  the  locality  allotted  him,  after  giving  due  notice 
thereof  a  year  in  advance,  the  deposit  will  be  returned  to  its 
owner  in  full,  while  to  the  property  of  the  lessee  waiving  his 
leaoC  will  be  applied  article  322  of  the  mining  code. 

The  lessee  has  not  the  right  to  give  notice  of  his  waiving  the 
lease  before  the  expiration  of  three  years  (section  3)  from  the 
day  of  signing  the  contract. 

The  lessee  has  the  right,  each  time,  with  the  authorization 
of  the  minister  of  finance  in  conjunction  with  the  minister  of 
agricidture  and  state  domains,  to  invite  partners  in  the  opera- 
tions of  prospecting  and  working  the  gold  in  the  locality  assigned 
him,  as  also  to  form  with  this  object  societies  and  companies, 
or  to  transfer  his  rights  to  another  person,  without,  however, 
dividing,  in  the  latter  case,  the  system  leased  into  smaller  lots. 

In  all  matters  not  specified  in  the  present  conditions,  the 
lessee  is  subject  to  the  general  mining  laws  concerning  the  gold 
mining  industry  in  the  empire  in  general,  and  that  in  the  mari- 
time territory  in  particular. 
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GENESIS  DE  SIBERIAN  PLACERS. 
The  most  interesting  report  in  connection  with  the  Siberian 
placer  mines  is  incorporated  in  tlie  following  which  shows  the 
geology  and  mining  history  of  the  country.  This  report  indi- 
Ipates  that  the  territory  is  a  large  one,  but  has  never  been  syste- 
matically prospected,  although  reports  so  far  made  indicate  that 
there  are  large  deposits  of  gold  awaiting  development: 

„  "Washington,  August  23,  1900:  Commercial  Agent  Greener, 
who  represents  the  United  States  at  Vladivostok,  sends  to  the 
State  Department  a  translation  from  a  recently  published  book 
by  Baron  De  Bats,  giving  some  interesting  and  valuable  informa- 
tion about  the  gold-bearing  strata,  climate,  etc.,  of  Siberia,  from 
which  the  following  is  taken : 

"  'The  Siberian  placers  are  situated  on  the  north  and  north- 
east of  a  great  mountainous  plateau.  This  vast  plain,  inter- 
sected by  the  important  rivers  Wenga,  Angara,  Yeneisi,  nearly 
3,000.  miles  long;  the  Ob,  over  2,600  miles;  the  Lena,  more 
than  2,000  miles,  and  the  Amur,  2,600  miles,  still  shows  traces 
of  great  glacial  activity.  The  origin  of  the  Siberian  placers, 
judging  from  researches  made  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the 
United  States,  Australia  and  Europe,  may  be  accounted  for  as 
follows:  The  Silurian  and  Devonian  mud,  on  account  of  the 
auriferous  pyrites  it  contains,  most  competent  geologists  agree 
in  regarding  as  the  almost  universal  source  of  gold.  This  was 
upturned  at  the  period  of  the  formation  of  the  Asiatic  ridge,  and 
at  the  same  time  was  fissured  and  broken.  The  fissures,  filled 
with  quarts  and  pyrites,  torn  from  the  schist  by  the  action  of 
water,  became  the  veins  already  found.  Subsequently  the  power- 
ful action  of  the  glacial  period  gave  rise  to  the  placers  which  are 
now  being  worked.  If  this  theory  of  the  formation  of  auriferous 
alluvia,  which  has  been  verified  in  the  other  great  gold  producing 
countries,  proves  true  of  Siberia  also,  then  it  is  to  the  south  of 
the  localicies  at  present  worked  that  a  systematic  search  for 
the  primitive  strata  ought  to  be  carried  out.  It  is  already  known 
that  the  Altais  contain  veins  of  lead,  silver  and  copper  ;  numerous 
specimens  of  all  kinds  of  minerals  have  been  brought  from  that 
region  by  hunters  and  foresters.  It  is  in  these  hills  with  their 
westerly  continuations  and  in  the  mountainous  mass  which 
strikes  out  from  Manchuria  in  a  northeasterly  direction  that 
the  wealth  of  Siberia  must  be  sought.  The  chain  of  the  Khingan 
mountain  of  gold  is  said  to  be  rich  in  minerals,  and  it  is  doubt- 
less from  these  hills  and  their  spurs  that  the  golden  placers  of 
the  Ussuri  and  the  Amur  (lower  portion)  were  brought.  The 
same  reasoning  holds  good  for  the  hills  bordering  on  the  sea  of 
Okhotsk. 
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"'Ihe  jj[rt'at  cxtt'iit  of  the  region  coveted  with  auriferous 
alluvia  in  Siberia  is  undoubtedly  the  primary  cause  of  the  diffi- 
culty experienced  in  examining  them  systematically.  The  im- 
penetrable virgin  forests  at  the  north,  with  their  luxurious  vege- 
tation, fallen  trees  and  above  all,  marshy  ground,  prove  an 
obstacle  to  geological  research.  It  is  impossible  in  the  majority 
of  cases  to  follow  the  different  strata,  recognize  outcrops  or 
ascertain  the  nature  of  the  subsoil. 

"  'It  was  not  until  i§86  that  the  want  of  a  school  of  geology 
at  Irkutsk  made  itself  felt,  although  as  far  back  as  the  year 
1843  the  department  of  mines  sent  Col.  Hofman  to  Siberia  to 
study  the  gold  deposits.  The  information  obtainable  on  the 
subject  of  Siberian  placers  is  consequently  scattered  throughout 
a  number  of  monographs,  and  until  the  geological  committee  of 
Siberia  publishes  the  result  of  their  labors  it  will  be  difficult  to 
treat  the  subject  comprehensively.  In  contrast  with  the  great 
strata  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  California  and  British  Colum- 
bia, which  belong  to  the  pretertiary  period,  as  attested  by  the 
volcanic  matter  with  which  they  are  covered,  the  alluvia  of 
Siberia  belong  to  the  quaternary  epoch  and  are  of  recent  for- 
mation. 

"  'Siberian  placers  are  situated  in  valleys  having  usually  a 
gentle  fall  and  often  marshy.  Their  distinctive  feature  is  that 
the  pay  dirt  above  bed  rock  is  covered  in  the  immense  majority 
of  cases  with  an  unproductive  layer  of  soil.  Auriferous  localities 
are  also  generally  characterized  by  the  presence  of  low  rounded 
hills,  testifying  to  the  intensely  destructive  action  of  the  atmos- 
pheric agents  upon  the  rocky  conformation  of  the  country. 

The  placers  are  found  at  a  moderate  altitude  above  sea 
level.  In  the  Urals  they  are  met  with  at  a  height  varying  from 
500  to  1,000  feet;  in  the  Alatau  mountains  at  2.000  feet;  in  the 
valley  of  the  Olekma  from  2,000  to  2,500  feet ;  and  in  the  Yenisei 
from  2,500  to  3,000  feet.  In  addition  to  native  gold  frequently 
found  in  nuggets,  iron  pyrites,  often  in  the  form  of  mispickel, 
and  all  the  products  of  its  decomposition,  such  as  magnetic 
oxide,  limonite,  hematite,  etc.,  are  met  with  in  Siberian  gravels. 
Copper  is  found,  sometimes  native,  sometimes  in  the  foim  of 
copper  pyrites ;  lead  has  been  discovered  as  sulphate,  carbonate, 
phosphate  and  sulphur.  A  feature  altogether  peculiar  to  the 
Siberian  placers,  especially  those  in  the  district  of  the  Lena, 
Zeya,  etc.,  is  that  the  soil  remains  perpetually  frost-bound  or 
thaws  only  slightly  during  the  summer  time.  Near  the  sources 
of  the  rivers  the  soil  is  not  frozen ;  this  is  said  to  be  due  to 
warm  or  tepid  springs  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

The  working  of  Siberian  gold  mines  dates  back  only  to  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  at  which  period  the  first 
auriferous  veins  were  discovered  in  the  Urals  and  in  the  govern- 
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niciii  of  Arclianncl.  (Jold  was  discovered  in  ihc  I'ral  inoiinlains 
in  1744.  Several  veins  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Bere- 
gofl<a  were  worked  with  varying  success  from  1800,  In  1895 
the  output  was  16.46  poods  (703  i)ounds).  In  the  southern 
Urals  the  first  i^:old  reef  was  discovered  in  1790.  The  Kothkar 
reef  yielded  in  1894  about  85  poods  (3,069)  pounds).  Toward 
the  close  of  the  period  1870- 1879  reefs  were  discovered  in  the 
government  of  Yenisei  and  the  provini-e  of  Transbaikalia.  In 
1894-95  gold-bearing  strata  were  found  in  the  district  of  Mar- 
unska  in  the  government  of  Tomsk.  In  1866  the  Amur  province 
was  opened  to  private  trade;  two  years  later  mining  was  com- 
menced on  the  concessions  belonging  to  the  Upper  Amur  Mining 
Company,  in  the  basin  of  the  Djalinda.  At  the  same  period 
explorati(jns  were  set  on  foot  in  the  maritime  province,  and  in 
1891  the  first  gold  was  taken  from  mines  belonging  to  a  Mr. 
Yetukof  in  the  basin  of  the  Amgoun.  During  the  season  of  1897 
the  Amgoun  Mining  Company  treated  10,834  cubic  sagens  of 
gravel,  from  which  about  55  poods  of  gold  were  extracted,  giving 
an  average  of  7.825  grams  to  a  cubic  meter.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Amur  Mining  Company  took  out  of  their  placers  20  1-3  poods 
(734  pounds),  showing  an  average  of  more  than  17.06  grams  to 
a  cubic  meter.'  " 

Mr.  Greener  adds  :  • 

"In  1896  the  government  dispatched  to  the  shores  of  the  Sea 
of  Okhotsk  an  expedition  which,  according  to  the  latest  news, 
has  found  rich  alluvial  drifts.  There  have  lecently  arrived  at  this 
port  direct  from  the  United  States  six  practical  American  miners 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Russo-Chinese  bank.  They  are  supplied 
with  modern  machinery,  are  men  of  experience,  and  go  to  the 
Yumen  where  rich  discoveries  are  reported.  These  are  the  orig- 
inal 'forty-niners'  of  the  'New  California,'  and  it  is  hoped  that 
they  will  give  new  impetus  to  mining  in  the  maritime  provinces. 
In  conversation  with  one  of  them,  wb.o  last  winter  prospected 
in  the  Yukon,  Alaska,  the  idea  was  emphasized  that  the  whole 
region  about  Anadirski  and  the  extreme  eastern  range  of  the 
Stanovi  mountains,  near  Bering  Straits,  would  prove  as  rich  as 
the  Cape  Nome  region,  since  it  was  analogous  in  its  formation." 
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The  W.  R.  Brock 
Company,  Limited 


Toronto 

and 
Montreal 


Wholesale 


General  Dry  Qoods, 
Woolens,  Carpets  and 
House  Furnishings 


Supplies  for  the  Gold  Fields  of  Alaska 
and  Yukon  Territory  a  Specialty 
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Ll/BECKER  CONSERVEN    FABRIK   VORM 

D.  H.  eaRSTENS 


LUBKCK.  GERMANY 


Marvufaicturer  of 


Dried  Vegetables  and  Potatoes 


North  American  Transportation  &  Trading  Company 

Sole  Agents  for 

ALASKA  AND  YUKON  TERRITORY 


"THE   TASTE   TELLS" 


The  superior  quality  of  the  REX  brand  of 
CANNED  MEATS,  and  EXTRACT  OF  BEEF, 

has  established  these  goods  as  the  most  popular 
in  all  the  Klondike  country,  where  an  outfit  is 
not  complete  without  a  stock  of  these  products. 


PACKED   BY 


THE  CUDAHY  PACKING  CO. 


OMAHA,  U.  S.  A. 
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M.  SELLER  St  CO.  Inc. 


WHOLESALE  JOBBERS 
AND     IMPORTERS     OF 


Crockery,  Glassware,  Cutlery,  Tinware,  Graniteware 

STOVES   AND    RANGES 


SPECIALTY   OF  ALA«KA   SUPPLIES 


919,  921,  923    FIRST   AVENUE 
and  MADISON    STREET 


9         SEATTLE,  WASH. 


Ben  W.  Rowland  &  Co 

PR.INTER.S  and 

BLANK  BOOK  MAKERS 


142-146  Monroe  Street 


CHICAGO 


HENRY  TR0EMNER 

EstaLblished   in   1838 


MANUFACTURER 


Gold  Scales  and  Weights 

Tro«niner'«  Scales  are  used  exclusively  by 
till'  rniti'cl  States  Government  in  all  the 

MINTS   AND    ASSAY    OFFICES 

Price  List  on  Application 

710  MARKET  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 


CALL  FOR. 


THE    KING    HAT 


WHICH  MEANS  THE  BEST 

For  Sale  by  All  the 

N.  A.  T.  &  T.  CO;S 

STORES 

and  all  First-Class  Stores  in 
Alaska  and  the  States. 
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Tiuo  Standards  of  Exeellenee 


^«v^peNS£^^>^ 


K 


GAIL  BORDEN 


^'^^^.,    EAGLE   BRAND 


!|  "IMhesiJnalu..  /«►    ll 


CONDENSED  MILK 


The    Best    Known    Brand    in    the    World.      Sold 

Everywhere. 
And 

BORDEN'S  ^ 

PEERLESS    BRAND 
EVAPORATED 

CREAM 

(Unsweetened) 

A  Substitute  for  Fresh  Milk  or  Cream. 
Pure  and  Wholesome. 


BORDEN'S  CSNDENSED  MILK  CO. 


Established  I8B7 


NEW   YORK 

Originators   of  Condensed    Milk 
THE  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  MILK  PRODUCTS  IN  THE  WORLD 
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HUNTER 

BALTIMORE 

RYE 

Warranted  Absolutely  Pure 
Ten  Years  Old 


Especially  adapted  for  Family  and  Club  uses,  and  highly  recom- 
mended to  everybody  in  search  of  the  Rye  Whiskey  that  stands 
pre-eminently  above  all  other  American  whiskies. 

To  ladies  obliged  to  use  a  stimulant,  the  Hunter  Rye  is 
recon:mended  because  of  its  purity,  mellowness  and  great  age. 

Its  medicinal  virtues  are  warranted  and  unquestioned.  A 
trial  will  convince  you. 

"  IF  YOU  DO  DRINK,  DRINK  HUNTER  RYE,  IT  IS  PURE" 

This  Whiskey  is  endorsed  by  the  leading  physicians  of  the 
United  States. 


vAMNTf;? 


WlTIMOREfV^ 

BftLTIMORt 


QEO.  E.  MARSHALL,  President 
NEWTON  LULL,  Vice  President 
OSCAR  T.  WILLARD,  Secretary 


CRLD 


Geo.  1£», 
Marshall  61  Co. 

STATIONERS 

ENGRAVING  144-146  Monroe  Street 

PRINTING  BLANK  BOOKS  CHICAGO 

GEOf^GE   lilGHTBOUHO 
Importer  and  Commission  Merchant 

27  FRONT  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO     .... 
....      392  ST.  PAUL  STREET,  MONTREAL 

Agent  for 

PORT  HOPE  PRESERVING  AND  CANNING  CO. 

Pens,  Corn,  Tomatoes,  Etc. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  GROCERIES,  TEAS,  COFFEES,  ETC. 
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And  for 


Uiioi  Wi^i  Mattress  l!o. 

73/83  Erie  Street 

CHICAGO 

Beds . . . 

of  all  kinds 


Scbwabacber  Bros*  $  €o* 


Tncorporatcd 


Importers  and 
Wholesale  Dealers  in 


GROCERIES 
TOBACCO 
CIGARS 
WOODENWARE 

Seattle   -   m%h 

ALASKA   TRADE   A   SPECIALTY 


Our  Specialties: 

DIAMOND    SEAL   PADS 

A  pure  gum  rubber  shoe 
with  leather  top 

"EXCELSIOR"  STEAM  HOSE 

X 

(Uasbiiidton 
Rubber  €o. 

714  First  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 


'<^:^^i 
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DUTY   FREE! 

ALL  CANADIAN    GOODS 

sent  through    IN    BOND 
to  CANADIAN  POINTS 


Steel 
Ranges 

CasMron   Cooking   StOVes 
Sheet=lron  Heating  and 

""""nIsIYble *'"  Cooking  5toves 

LARGEST  CANADIAN  FACTORY 

McGlary's  Imperial  Enameled  Wares 

Are  acid  proof.     All  kinds  and    '  vies  of  cooking  utensils. 

A  COMPLL'TE  STOCK  of  all  our  war<  ed  m  our  Vancocver 

Warehouse. 

WE    GUARANTEE    PROMPT   >;miMKNT 

FREE.— A  pamphlet  of  the  largest  assortment    .i  miners' and 
campers'  supplies  sent  to  any  address. 

The  McClary  Mfg.  Co. 

LONDON   -  TORONTO  -   MONTREAL  -  WINNIPEG    -  VANCOUVER 

MiiieiroiiMiiiiTTiii;  Homs 

Manufacturers  of 

Men's  Heavy  Footwear 
German  Socks  and 
Men's  Half  Hose 

The  only  manufacturers  of  the  famous  "Never-Wear-Out  Socks" 


Warm  Gooda 

for  a 
Cold  Climate 


In  walghta 

from 

two  to  fifteen 

pounds 
per  dozen 


If  you  cannot  get  our  goods  through  your 
jobber  or  dealer,   send  direct  to  the  Mill, 

U7 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


MEN'S  SUITS 'AND 

OVERCOATS 

Correct    in   Fit   and  Fashion,   and 
Ready  to  Put  On 


If  you  want  the  best  clothes  money  will 
buy,  the  kind  that  will  fit,  keep  their  shape, 
look  well  ana  wear  well,  ask  the  store- 
keeper for  the  Hart,  Schaffner  d  Marx 
clothes,  and  your  size  will  fit  as  though 
made  to  your  measure.  Ilvcty  garment 
warranted  by  the  makers. 


Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx 

VAN  BUREN  ANDIMARKET  STS.,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


5.  Qreenshields,  Son  &  Co. 

Wholesale 

GENERAL  DRY  GOODS 
CARPETS,  LINOLEUMS 
OILCLOTHS,    ETC. 

Sole  Selling  Agents  in  Canada  for 

EMIL  PEWNV'S  KID  GLOVES,  GRENOBLE,  FRANCE. 
BRIGGS,  PRIESTLEY  &  SONS'  DRESS  GOODS,  BRADFORD,  ENGLAND. 
JAMES   &  THOMAS   ALEXANDER'S   (Ltd.)   LINENvS,  DUNFERMLINE, 
SCOTLAND 

We  manufacture  the  celebrated  "  Green  Shield  Brand"  of  Overalls,  in  which 
we  use  only  the  best  material.  Line7!  ^ezvn.  Copper  riveted.  Every  pair 
t^uaranteed.     We  also  manufacture  Juni]i(.-rs,  Smocks,  Shirts,  etc. 

We  carry  a  complete  range  of  men'     goods  suitable  lor  mining  trade  and 
northern  climate.     Letter  orders  promptly  attended  to. 

Cordova  and  Water  Sts.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
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Che  Pugct  Sound  national  Dank 


OF  SEATTLE 


DIRECTORS 

J.  ITRTH  L.  SCHWABACHKR  JAS.  R.  HAYDEN  SIGMUND  SCHWABACHF.R 

.lAMKS  GOLDSMITU  S.  FRAUENTHAL  L.  S.  SCHWABACHEK 

OFFICERS 

J.  FURTH,  President  J.  S.  GOLDSMITH,  Vice-President 

R.  V.  AX  KEN  Y,  Cashier 

General  Banking  Business  Transacted 

We  Solicit  Correspondence  with  Banks,  Corporations  and  Individuals 
Collections  Sent  to  Us  i^eceive  Prompt  Attention 

Receive  Gold  Dust  on  eonsigiiineiU  for  deposit  with  the  U.  S  Assay  Ollice. 
We  transfer  funds  by  Draft  or  Telegraph  to  all  parts  of  the  World. 

CORRESPONDENTS 


New  York ....  The     alonal  Bank  of  Republu- 

Boston  . .  The  National  Shuwmut  Bank 

St.  I.ouis The  Mechanics  Bank 

San  Francisco The  Bank  of  California 

London Paris  Bank  Limited 

Victoria The  Bank  of  Bi-iish  Columbia 


ChlcaRO The  Commercial  National  Bank 

Philadelphia. .  The  Merchants  'national  Bank 

St.  Paul The  Fire'  National  Bunk 

Portland The  Fi-  A  National  Bank 

T/ftwson The  CanadiHP.  Hank  of  Commerce 
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FLEISCHNER,  MAYER  &  CO. 

PORTLAND.  OREGON 


WHOLESALE    DEALERS    IN 

Dry  Goods,  Fiirrfisl^ii^g  G^^ds,  N^tioi^s,  Etc. 


MANUFACTURERS   OF  y 

DUCK-LINED  AND  UNLINED  CLOTHING, 
MA(  KINAW  CLOTHING,  OREGON  FLAN- 
NELSHIRTSANDFLANNELUNDERWEAR, 
PARKIES,  OVERALLS  AND  OTHER  GAR- 
MENTS   ADAPTED   FOR    ALASKA    TRADE 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  ALL-WOOL  OeEGON  BLANKETS 

ALWAYS    IN    STOCK 


SEATTLE  office: 


PACIFIC  BLOCK 


Warm  Feet 

Prolong  life  in  this  climate. 
The  world/famous 

"DOLCE" 

Felt  Shoes  are  made  from 
live,  long'-fibred  pure  wool 

A  catalog  showing  many 
styles  is  sent  free  on  appii" 
cation 


^8a*  R 


None  genuine  unless  stamped  thus 


DANIEL  GREEN 

FELT  SHOE  COMPANY 

Dolgcvillc.  N.  Y. 
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Wim't  Bav 


Tttcorpordted  i67o 


Company 


Best  value  in 

miners'  and 
Prospectors'  Supplies 


at  the  Company's  great  stores  at 


lUinnipea— UancoHwr— Kamloops 
Uictoria— nelson 


a; 


X 


Price  List  furnished  at  the  above  points  or  at 
No.  1  Lime  Street,  London^  E,  C„  England 


lOCK-DOWN  HOUSES.  CABIIiS,  STORES.  ETC. 

SAVE    MONEY  AND  TIME 

Buy  your  house  or  cal^ia  from  us.  We  have  built  hundreds  ol  knock-down  houses  for  Klcn- 
dike,  Nome  and  Alaska  use. 

Anybody  can  put  them  up.    Every  piece  plainly  marked  and  set  up  at  our  mill  before  shipping. 

TheBe  houses  complete,  landed  at  Nome,  will  not  cost  as  mu(  h  as  rough  lumber  sehs  for  there. 

We  are  pioneers  in  this  business.  Ce"  at  our  mills  foot  of  Broad  Street.  Seattle,  or  at  ovir  up- 
town ollice,  Room  C,  Bailey  Buii.iaig,  for  full  information.  Our  Mr  Kerry  has  operated 
mills  and  built  knock-down  houses  from  Skagway  to  Dawson,  and  can  give  you  valuable 
pointers. 

THE    KERRY    LUMBER    CO. 


Office  T'ilephono,  Main  6S9 


SEATTLE 


Mill  Telephone,  Union  66 


WOOD    WORKING     MACHINERY 

No.  29 
PLANER 

AND 
MATChER 

Send  for  our 
Latest  Cata- 
lOBue 

S.  A.  Woods  IMachirie  Co.,  Scuth  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
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THE  DIRECT  ROUTE 


Canadian 
\Racific/ 

^  Railway  /, 


BETWEEN  THE 


Klondike  and  Jliaska 


AND 


Jill  Points  in  Canada  j«^j«^>«^ji«^ 
-^^^^middle  and  eastern  States 


DIRECT    CONNECTION    AT    SEATTLE 

With  North  American  Transportation  &  Trading  Go's  Steamers 


TOURIST  CARS 


I,eave 


BOSTON  every   Wednesday 
MONTREAL  every  Thursday 
.ST.  PAUL  every  day 

FOR  vSEATTLE 


Leave  Seattle  for 

ST.   PAUL    every   day 
MONTREAL  and 
BOSTON   every   Thursday 


SLEEPING  AND    DINING  CARS 

On  all  Transcontinental  Trains  between  Montreal  and  Vancouver  daily  except 
Sunday  in  winter  ;  daily  in  summer. 


Write  for  Descriptive  Pamphlets  and  Time  Tables  to 

A.  H.  NOTMAN Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent Glasgow 

E.  V.  SKINNER General  Eastern  Afjent 1  King  St.  East,  Toronto 

A.  C.  SHAW Acting  Geii'I  Agent,  Passenger  Departm't. .  .313  Broadway,  New  York 

M.  M.  STERN District  Freight  and  Pfissenger  Agent 

6127  Market  Street,  Palace  Hotel  Building,  San  Fkancisco 

H.  J.  COLVIN District  Passenger  Agent 197  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

C.  E.  Mcpherson  .General  Passenger  Agent,  Lines  West  of  Lake  Superior Winnipeg 

W.  R.  CALLAWAY  ..General  Passenger  Agent,  Soo  Line Minneapolis,  Minn. 

G.  W.  HIBBARD General  Passenger  Agent,  South  Shore  Line Marquette,  Mich. 

E.  J.  OOYLE Assiistaut  General  Passenger  Agent Vancouver.  B.  C. 

C.  E.  E.  U8SHER       General  Passenger  Agent,  Lines  East  of  Lake  Superior Montreal 

ROBT.  KERR 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

MONTREAL 
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»'ni 'imrTii'-t-    - 


Davenport  moolen  mills  €o. 


DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


MANUFACTURERS  «»/ 


ALL-WOOL   BLANKETS 
FLANNELS  and  SKIRTS 


Heavy  Blankets  for  Klondike  Trade  a  Specialty 


IVIORAN  BROS.  COMPANY 

SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 


Ship  AND  Engine  Builders 

STEEL  AND  WOOD  VESSELS,  STEAM  or  SAIl 

FOR  OCEAN. SOUND  AND   RIVER  SERVICE 


FOUNDRY,  MACHINE, BOILERAND  FORGE  SHOPS 

LARGEST  TOOLS  AND    EQUAL  TO   ANY    REQUIREMENT 
HEAVY  FORCINGS  A  SPECIALTY   ^ 


DRY  DOCK  AND  MARINE  RAILWAY 

Two-Section  balanced  floating  dry  dock,  4-00  ft.  long,  60  ft.  b»twee/' 
towers;  patent   steel  wedge   keel  blocks;  I2,000  tons  displacement, 
CAPACITY   OF   MARINE    RAILWAY  1500  TONS 


SHIP    CHANDLERY,    ENGINEERS'    SUPPLIES 


SAW  AND  PLANING  MILL 

CAPACITY:  TIMBER,  48  INCHES  SQUARE,  I2B  FEET  LONG 


AL 


We  make  a  specialty  of  long  and  largelthrrDer  and  can  DRESS  FOUR 

SIDES   20  X  30  IMCHES. 


Sr3  A^  CP  Ci       TH»    LONGEST,    LARC/E8T,"CL  EAREST    AND    BEST    IN    THf 
r^^"^"^"--'       WORLD;    ROUGH  OR   HEWN. 

F^l  LE^D    OR  TIMBER  OF  ANY  DESCRIPTION. 


CARS  FROM  ALL  TRANSCONTINENTAL  ROADS 

ENTER  OUR  YARDS  AND  DOCKS 

DOCK  SHIPMENTS  TO  ALL  PARTS  OFTHE  WORLD 


ELECTRIC     CRANE    Caoacltjr  to  tran»fer  75  ton«  frotn  car  to  vess* 


INVITE    CqaSESPONDENCE  ^)- 
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Ogilvie's  Hungarian  Flour 


IS  POSITIVELY 

THE  BEST 

and, 

Results  Considered, 
ABSOLUTELY 
THE  CHEAPEST 


■ANADA 


Giving 

Healtti  and  Strengtii 

to  ts  Users 

Building  up 

Bone, 

Sinew  and  Muscle 


Tlie  Miners'  and  Prospectors'  Favorite 

IT    LASTS    LONGER 

Refuse  all  lirands  said  to  l*  eiiiml,  iind  upon  \vliicli  ii  Rreatur  prolit  is  inadu.  and  insist  upion 
geltiug  OKilvie's.  All  reliable  dealers  in  the  Yulion  carry  il.  None  genuine  unless  liearing  the 
above  brand  printed  in  l)lue  on  the  inner  bag,  and  sewuONLY  with  our  registered  Ked,  White 
and  Blue  TWINE. 

Head  OfTTce  and  Mills  for  the  West  at  Winnipeg 

Address 

W.  W.  OCILVIE   MILLING   CO.         or 


Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 


C.  M.  LEISHMAN 

Victoria,  B.  C. 


R.    P.    RIXHET  &   CO.,  Ltd. 

Victoria,  B.  C. 

Wholesale  Merchants  and  Importers  of 

WINES,  LIQUORS  AND  LIQUEURS 
STAPLE  AND  FANCY  GROCERIES 
HAVANA    AND    DOMESTIC    CIGARS 

NOTE — Our  stocks  of  the  above  are  large  and  well  assorted 

GOlUn^bia  pood  Delicacies 

COLUMBIA    CATSUP 

COLUMBIA    SOUPS  (15  Kinds,  Ready  for  Use) 
COLUMBIA    BAKED    BEANS  with  Chili  Sauce 
COLUMBIA    CHILI    SAUCE 
COLUMBIA    SALAD    DRESSING 

COLUMBIA    PLUM    PUDDING 
COLUMBIA    POTTED    MEATS,    ETC. 

MULLEN-BLACKLEDGE  CO, 

INDIANAPOLIS,    IND. 
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iiieosei-iiiscii  biemiii!  issoci 

ST.    LOUIS,    MO. 


Brewers  of 


HIGH-GRADE    BEERS 


Exclusively 


THEIR    FAMOUS    BRANDS 


Original 

Budweiser 

Black  and  Tan 

Faust 


Anheuser- 
Standard 

Pale  Lager 

Export  Pale 


Arc  the  most  popular  BEERS  among  the  civilized 
nations  at  all  points  of  the  globe 


Kortii  Ineriean  Transportafion  bdiI  f radiDji  Co. 


SOLE    AGENTS    FOR, 


ALASKA  AND  BRITISH  NORTH-WEST  TERRITORY 
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Be  Sure  Your  Stove  Bears  TKis  Trade  Mark 


JEWEL 


^  ^ 


STOVES 

/.^     AND      2r 

^^.4  N  G  E  S 


FAMOUS 

FOK   OVER. 

THIKTY 

YEAR.S 


% 


WOKLD 
KENOWNED 
AND  USED 
EVERY- 
WHERE 


URGt5T  STOVE  PLAHTINTHEWLa 


DETROIT  STOVE  WORKS 


CHICAGO,  ILL,,  U,  S.FA, 
DETROIT,  MICH,,  U,  S,'"X. 


HERMAN  MYERS. 

President 


V.  GUERRA.  SICO  MYERS, 

Vice  President  and  Manager  Secreljry  and  Treasurer 


CUBAN -AMERICAN  MFG.  CO. 

HAVANA  CIGAR.S 


PROPKIETOKS  OF 

Flor  de  P.  A.  Estanillo  Factory,  Havana,  Cuba 

Flor  del  Fumar  Factory,  Galiano  127,  Havana.  Cuba 

El  Modelo  Factory  No,  94,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Guerra  Diaz  L  Co,  Corina  Factory,  Tampa,  Fla, 

La  Rosa  de  Cuba  Factory,  Tampa,  Fla, 


General  Offices  and  Salesrooms 


78-80  BroaLd  Street     NEW  YORK 
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SCHWABACHER 
HARDWARE  CO. 


Wholesok.!*  DeaLl«rs  In 


HARDWARE,  IRON,  STEEL,  ETC. 


Shelf  Hardware  and  Cutlery        Mining.  Milling  and  Logging  Supplies 

Power,  Caps  and  Fuse 

SHIR    CHANDLERY 

ROPE  AND  CORDAGE 

AldLsksL   Trade   at   Specialty 


SEATTLE    WASH. 


TOWLE'S 

LOG   CABIN"  MAPLE   SYRUP 

The  Standard  From  Ocean  to  Ocean 


II 


For  riuliness  of  llavor  no  otiiir  liraml  of  Maph- 
Syrup  oquuls  it.  It  is  Absolvitely  Pvjre  a-nd 
F\jII  Meoi.svire,  iiml  is  sold  liv  the  Iciidinn 
grocers  and  usod  hy  tlu'  tjcst  fainilii'S,  hotels  and 
cliilw  in  the  I'nitod  States. 


THE  TOWLE  MAPLE  SYRUP  GO. 

BURLINGTON.  VT. 
ST.    PAUL,    MINN. 


THE  GEO.  E.  TUCKETT  &  SON  CO.,  Ltd. 

HAMILTON.  CANADA 

Manufacturers  of  the  followinjf  Celebrated  Tobaccos: 

T.  &  B.  MYRTLE  NAYV  SMOKING  TOBACCO 
T.  &  B.  MAHOGANY  CHEWING 
T.  &  B.  BLACK  CHEWING 

Used  Almost  Exclusively 
in  the  KLONDIKE    9    5 
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Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co. 


DRY   GOODS 


CHICAGO 
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Goldseekers  . .  . 

Who  would  be  well  and  hearty  should  use  the 


Put  up  by 

eudahy  Brothers   60. 

niLWAUKEE,  WIS. 
BAKER    &    RICHARDS 

Dealers  in 

Paints,Oils,Glass,  Sash,  Doors 

AND    ALL    BUILDING    SUPPLIES 

Representing  Harrison  Bros,  &  Co.  Rahtjens  American  Composition  Co, 

Carter  White  Lead  Co.         Diamond  Wall  Finish  Co.  "Gypsine" 
Swan  &  Finch  Co  Dexter  Bros.,  Shingle  Stains 

J.  L.  Whiting  &  Sou  Co.      Wright  &  Hills  Linseed  Oil  Co. 

108   First  Avenue  South,  Seattle,  Wash. 


TRADE     MARK 

RCGisrxRro 


See  that  the  above  Brand  is  on  all  CEREAL  packages  l)efore  purohasing.    The  goods  are  the 

fine.st  niamifac'tured. 


Compressed  Timothy  Hay 


-    Recleaned  Oats 

All  specially  put  up  for  the  northern  tnide. 

THEBRAfii[MIIII-KERMiLLIH&l!0.,LTD. 

Victoria  and  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


Ed  wards-Stan  wood    Shoe   Co. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Manufacturers  of 


UP=TO-DATE   FOOTWEAR 


"MADE   FOR   SERVICE" 
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"TO- 


THE 


•   •    •   « 


PACIFIC  COAST 


Through  Ca^r  Service  Betweerv 
ST.    PAUL  a^nd 

•.-.•.   MINNEAPOLIS 

To    SEATTLE  TACOMA 

VICTORIA  PORTLAND 

VANCOUVER.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

a.nd  a.11  PACIFIC  COAST    POINTS 

From  the  moLgnificence  of  its  scenery  this  line 

is  justly  entitled 

"The  Scenic  Rovite" 

Connections  a.re  made  a.!  Coe  st  ports 
Avith  all  SteaLmers  for  AlaLska.     v>     <y> 

SOO    LINE   Agents   will   aLrr&nge   for    through  accommo- 
dation   to  all    Alaskan    points 

LOW  RATES 

One    way   a.nd    Round    Trips    will  be    in   effect   from 
Febrvia.rv   12th,  190i 

For  fvirther  informa.tion  ^i\d  lltera^ture  write 

. .  .  W.  R.  CALLAWAY  . . . 

General  PaLSsenger  Agent  M.,  St.  P.  A.  S.  S.  M.  ILy. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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VjAEts^'    'i-ilf^/  Vu^sSf-*    •♦n^Xkjj^-    "Vii-aXiJ^*    "ViixS'?*   ''ii<^a!r3''    ».vutT2?'--    ''i;i-Io^' 
''T7i\«'*-       '»■.:(,»■■'■'        '«s.:c',o"»^       '"i. ,;??•>'        ''Ttt^i^'        '"iTlTS^"       '"iTrtTr-'-        '«V7rtT?^'-        '•■.rdo.'*- 


FASTEST  TRAINS 
SHORTEST  LINE 


THE 


'«5'  UNION  PACIFIC 

FOR  Western  Points. 


thj:  following  needs  no  comment: 


Mi' 


I:    ^^f. 


MISSOIHI     HlYKH    TO 

SALT    LAKE    CITY      . 
SAX    FUAXCISCO 
PORTLAND         .      .      . 

^rissoi  Ri   River  to 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND  .   .   .   . 


10    ,        HOURS 

1  »5  rilA  .V    A.V  V 

15     '  LINK 


3:jS  ,      ahi.ks 

,  I    SIlORTKIf 

310,-     Til  AX   A\  V 


\ 


2200     '  l.l.NK 


ni:rAil.Kr)   i.vroH.MArKix   imtr.nmsiiioi)   t-pov   ai'I'LH-atiox  to 


E.  L.   LOMAX 


OMAHA,   NEB. 


Gen  I   Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent 


•''■i-i-.tii'' 


^  r*^  p^  iS!4  up 


'••*iT»s>       '«rrc-,()«»-        °i.„-,o.> 


*te 


4^ 
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THIS  BOOK  WAS  PRINTED 


8V    THE- 


Cowman  ^  Hanford  Stationary  and  PHntin^  Co. 

THEY  ARE  HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Jllaska  maps  and  Guide  Books  aud  €apc  nome  Tttformation 

STATIONERY  OUTFITS  and  PRINTED  BLANKS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

Qold  Dust  Bags  riaKnifyiriK  Ulasses  Pocket  Compasses  Books  on  ninlnE 

Troemner  Uold  Scales  Field  QIasses  and  Hagnets  Snow  Glasses,  Etc. 

616  First  Auenue  (Pioneer  Square)  SEATTLE 


Estalilished  18  15 


FROMY   &  ROGEE 

Cojjnac,  France 

Distillers  of  Fine  Co^j^nac  Brondies 


S.   13.   TOWNSENI)  &  ( O.,  MONTREAL 
General   Agents  for  Canada 


North  American  Transportation  and  Trading  Co. 

Agents 
PAWSON,  N.  W.  T. 
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COMPRESSED 

HAY 


The  only  Hay  to  get  for  Alaska 
is  the 

DOUBLE    COMPRESSED 
BALES 

We  have  both  the  square  and 
round  bales.  You  save  money  in 
freight.  It  is  easier  to  handle. 
There  is  no  waste  in  feeding,  as  the 
weeds,  dust  and  dirt  are  all  re- 
moved in  re- baling. 


CLIPPED  OATS 

The  cheapest  oat  to 
buy  is  our  oats  that 
are  cleaned  and 
clipped. 

We  have  the  only 
complete  plant  on  the 
coast  for  putting  ud 
the  above. 


L.  &   B.   CHOP   FEED 

Is  admitted  by  all  the  Slaiidanl  Horse  Feed  in  the  Northwest.  When  you  get 
our  h.  &.  U.  Feed  you  get  nothing  but  good  clean  feed.  No  sweepings  or 
cleanings. 

DOG    FEED 

Ground    Beef  Scraps 

We  have  the  most  economical  dog  food  on  the  market.  It  is  put  up  by 
Darling  &  Co.,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago  Put  up  in  50  and  100  pound 
sacks.     Price  4  cents  per  pound. 

We  have  made  special  preparation  for  the  Alaska  Trade  of 

1901.     We   have   immense  stocks  of  choice 

compressed  hay,  choice  oats,  etc. 

LILLY,  BOGARDUS  &  CO. 

Hay,  Grain,  Flour,  Feed 

WHOLESALE  SEATTLE 


UVA 


East 

or  West  ? 


Take  the 


Great 
Northern 


And  get  the  best. 


You  will  find  our  Buffet  and 
Dining  Car  service  most  com- 
fortable ant.  satisfying. 


Butfet-Smoking-Librarv  Car  (Barber  and  Bath) 

The   Great  Northern  "Flyer" 

Every  Day  "  Across  America  " 


Cm  s  Great  Northern  Dining  Car  . 

Inforiuation  a)x)ut  rates,  etc.,  from  ill  Ticket  Agents  or  from 

R.  C,  STEVENS  F,  L  WHITNEY 


(ii'ii'l  Western  l'ttsseiiKer.i\{?eiit 
SKATTLE,  WAS!!. 


Gen'l  rassi'iincr  ami  Tii'kei  AK<'iit 
.ST.  PAUL,  MIN.N. 
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CAN  TICKET  you  from  any  place  in  the 
STATES  to  any  point  in  ALASKA  or 
KLONDIKE. 

ALASKAN  STEAMERS  sail  from  our  PUGET 
SOUND  TERMINALS. 

OUR  AGENTS  can  be  found  in  nearly  all 
LARGE  CITIES. 

MILLIONS  of  treasure  coming  irom  that 
country  yearly,  and  life  there  is  shorn 
of  its  former  hardships. 

Among  others,  call  on  or  write  to 

\V.  F.  MKRSHON,  General  Agent   Passenger  Department,  319  Broad- 

wa}'.  New  York  City. 
J    J.    FERRY,    District   Passenger   Agent,    Union   Trust    Co.    Building, 

Cincinnati,  O 
G    W.   McCASKEY,  District  Passenger  Agent,  No.  U  King  Street  West, 

Toronto,  Ont. 
P.    H.    NOEL,,    Dio'^lc*    Passenger   Agent,    210    Commercial    Building, 

tJT.  Louis,  Mo. 
F.  H.  F()GART\',  General  Agent,  208  South  Clark  Street,  Chicago. 

Or  address 

A.  D.  CHARLTON,  or  CHAS.  &.  FEE, 

Ass't  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

Portland,  Oregon.  vSt.  Paul,  Minn. 
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('.  1).  STIMSdN.  I'res.  K.  T.  STIMSON,  Trciis.  1'.  S  STIMSON.  Sec'y 

.IAS.  HttK.  Lug  Siipt.  .1.  UOKMAN,  Mill  Siipt. 


STIMSON  Mill  Company,  inc. 


BALLARD.  WASH. 


MBLfivifBLCtvirers  of 


^FIR.  LUMBER..  LATH^ 


Bind 


RED  CEDAR  SHINGLES 


We  are  located  on  the  main  line  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  and 
also  have  connections  over  the  Canadian  Pacific,  Northern  Pacific.  Burling- 
ton and  Union  Pacific  lines.  We  also  have  good  facilities  for  shipping  by 
watt r  all  over  the  world. 

We  have  been  manufacturing  for  the  Eastern  market  for  nine  years, 
and  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  different  needs.  We  have  a  large 
capacity  and  can  fill  your  orders  promptly  and  satisfactorily 

We  carry  a  large  stock  suitable  for  Alaska  recjuirements  and  can  fill 
orders  on  short  notice. 


l()t) 


Sailing  DoLtes 


S.  S.  ROANOKE 

On  or  About 

MAY  29  JULY  9  AUGUST  17 

SEPTEMBER  17  OCTOBER  22 

S.  S.  SANTA  ANA 


On  or  About 


MAY  27 

JULY  9 


AUGUST  26 
OCTOBER  26 


Frofn  SeaLttle 

NORTH  AMERICAN  TRANSPORTATION  &  TRADING  GO. 


WILSON 

Will  keep 

YOU    WARM 
WE    SELL    THEM 


North  Americatn 
TraLrvsportaLtion 
and  TraLding  Co. 
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car  N.W.  RT 


ClH  Pioneer  Line 

West  and  Notihwest  of  Chicago,  and 
the  Direct  Route  from 

Chicago  to  Portland 

and  Puget  Sound  points 

also  to 
CEDAR  RAPIDS  HURON 

PIERRE 
ST.  PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS 
WINONA 
LA  CROSSE 


DES  MOINES 
COUNCIL  BLUFFS 
OMAHA 
SIOUX  CITY 
DEADWOOD 


ASHLAND 
DULUTH 
GREEN  BAY 
MADISON 
MILWAUKEE 
MARQUETTE 


FASTEST 
TIME 


Construction,  Equipment  and  Operation 
of  the  Highest  Standard 

T  INFO!  I  AT  FD 
"  THE  BEST  OF  EVERYTHING  "         SERVICE 


H,  R,  McCULLOUGH 

Third  Vice  President 


W.  B.  KNISKERN 

Gcn'i  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent 


t  t 


I 
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THE  Cook  cel 
Bernheimer.  Co. 

NEW   YORK.   U.  S.  A. 


■/ 


'■^U  "URI  .Ji* 
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EXPORTERS  IN  BOND  of 

All  GraLdes  of  Straight  and 
Blended  ^c    v<    m;    n^    v*;    >-< 

WHISKIES 
BRANDIES 
GINS.  Etc.  V 


V 


<*•    MANUFACTURERS  IN 

BOND  of  ,,, 

LIQUEURS 
CORDIALS 

AMER.ICAN 
SPECIALTIES 

AND 

COCKTAILS 


The  First  GOLD  MEDAL  Paris 
Exposition.  1900.  awarded  to 

GOLD  LION  COCKTAILS 

Mt.  Vernon  Pure  Rye  Whiskey 


DISTILLERY    BOTTLING 


Old  VaLlley  Whiskey 

EXTRA  SPECIAL  QUALITY 


NORTH   AMERICAN  TRANSPORTATION  AND 

TRADING  CO.  Agents  for  Ala^skaL   a^nd  Yukon  Territory 


R.  F.  BALKE  &  CO. 


DISTILLERS,  BLENDERS.  EXPORTERS 


Sola  Proprietors  of  tKe  Celebrated 


LIVE  OAK 


-OLrvd- 


RUNNYMEDE 
WHISKIES 


PRINCIPAL    OFFICES 


Nos.  317,  319,  321  Sycamore  Street,  Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A. 


North  American  Transportation  &  Trading  Co. 


SOLE  AGENTS  FOR. 


ALASKA  AND  YUKON  TERRITORY 


